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ABSTRACT 


This research was conducted to determine whether there is a benefit to developing 
full-time career contracting officer’s representatives (CORs) versus assigning contract 
surveillance duties to part-time CORs. This research also addresses competencies 
necessary for CORs, the sufficiency of COR training and competency requirements, and 
whether or not there is a COR training gap that could be filled through the use of a 
Defense Acquisition Workforce Initiative Act (DAWIA) career field. The research 
methodology included review of existing literature related to contract oversight issues, 
COR competency issues, and COR training, as well as interviews with CORs, COR 
leaders, and executive acquisition leadership to gain insight into how the COR role is 
currently being fulfilled and how it might be improved. The results of this research 
indicate that Department of Defense (DoD) contract surveillance is insufficient and that 
the role of the COR has expanded beyond the expectations of the current guidance and 
training and that developing full-time CORs, establishing a COR career path, and 
improving COR training will ensure adequately trained and experienced personnel are 
performing contract surveillance. Recommendations are provided for COR training 
improvements, the appropriate assignment of CORs to existing DAWIA career fields, 
and development of a DAWIA COR career path. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


In fiscal year (FY) 2015, the Department of Defense (DoD) applied 33 percent, 
over $90 billion, of its $273.6 billion in contract obligations to cost-reimbursement and 
time and material/labor hour type contracts (Woods, 2017) that require surveillance by a 
contracting officer’s representative (COR) and/or a contract administration office, such as 
the Defense Contract Management Agency (DCMA) (Federal Acquisition Regulation 
[FAR], 2018). However, ensuring adequate contract surveillance is challenging due to DoD 
budget constraints and reductions in personnel levels across the DoD, insufficient COR 
training (Department of Defense Inspector General [DoDIG], 2017), and low DCMA 
staffing levels (Hutton, 2012) that have left DoD agencies with minimal assistance with 
day-to-day contract surveillance duties. These resource constraints and training gaps leave 
contracts potentially under-managed and at risk for waste, fraud, and abuse. One solution 
to this problem is to make improvements to COR competencies, training, and certification 
requirements and develop more full-time CORs versus relying on part-time CORs to 
improve contract surveillance. These changes may improve overall contract outcomes in 
terms of ensuring a fair and reasonable price for the goods and services procured by the 
DoD while minimizing the risk of contract waste, fraud and abuse. 

A. PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 

CORs play an important role in the acquisition process by performing surveillance 
duties upon contract award to ensure the contractor meets the cost, schedule, quality, and 
delivery requirements of their contract (“Acquisition Encyclopedia,” 2018). Over time, the 
role of the COR has grown to include regularly performing activities such as acquisition 
planning, defining government requirements, conducting market research, preparing 
internal government cost estimates, participating in or leading source selection efforts, 
facilitating contract closeout (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2017), and a myriad of other 
duties not specifically designated as COR duties. However, competency development 
guidance and training have not kept pace. 
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The Federal Acquisition Institute (FAI) recognizes the increased role of the COR 
in its detailed COR competency structure (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018). The FAI 
supports non-DoD federal agencies and provides COR certification based on a competency 
model known as the Federal Acquisition Certification for Contracting Officer’s 
Representatives, or FAC-COR. FAC-COR certification is centered around 49 technical 
competencies and 5 professional competencies and certification requires a combination of 
FAI and Defense Acquisition University (DAU) courses (“FAC-COR Certification,” 
2018). By comparison, the DoD competency structure provided in Department of Defense 
Instruction (DoDI) 5000.72, “DoD Standard for Contracting Officer’s Representative 
(COR) Certification,” only identifies assisting with acquisition planning and assisting in 
the contract award process as expanded COR duties (Department of Defense [DoD], 2015). 
The DoD competency structure is centered around 19 competencies and training 
requirements consist of one online or in-class DAU COR training course, contingency 
environment COR training, if required, and any agency-specific training that may be 
required. 

DAU does offer certification in 14 Defense Acquisition Workforce Improvement 
Act (DAWIA) career fields but none are specific to CORs. COR guidance in the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation (FAR) (FAR, 2018), Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation 
Supplement (DFARS) (Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement [DFARS], 
2018), and DoDI 5000.72 (DoD, 2015) provides no specific requirement for COR training, 
DAWIA career field certification, or the use of CORs on a part- or full-time basis. The 
DoD approach appears to be based on the assumption that CORs are performing contract 
surveillance as an additional duty to the employee’s primary duties and that their DAWIA 
career field would be associated with their primary field of work or education. For example, 
an engineer performing COR duties in addition to his or her engineering duties would 
maintain a DAWIA certification in the engineering career field. However, there are a 
growing number of full-time CORs with a variety of educational backgrounds working in 
positions that do not necessarily align with a DAWIA career field. This has led to a 
fragmented approach where full-time CORs performing contract oversight and other 
acquisition functions are assigned to DAWIA career fields that are only partially relevant 
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to COR duties, or, in some cases, CORs do not have any DAWIA career field designation 
at all. The lack of a formal acquisition career path and training for the expanding role of 
the DoD COR in acquisition potentially leaves a large volume of contracts managed by 
inexperienced, unprepared personnel. 

This research is intended to examine the potential benefits of developing full-time 
CORs and to identify improvements to COR competencies and training by answering the 
following research questions. 

1. Primary Research Question 

• Is there a benefit to developing full-time career CORs versus assigning 

contract oversight duties to part-time CORs? 

2. Secondary Research Questions 

• What competencies are necessary for CORs? 

• Are the existing COR training and competency requirements sufficient to 
ensure acceptable COR performance and effective contract oversight? 

• Is there a gap in training of CORs that could be filled by a DAWIA career 
field? 

• What DAWIA career field would be appropriate for CORs? 

The research expands on a Naval Postgraduate School (NPS) Joint Applied Project 
(JAP) by Tanya V. Peel and Angel R. Acevedo dated September, 2016 and titled, “An 
Analysis of Army Contract Administration with Regard to Contracting Officer’s 
Representatives.” Peel and Acevedo’s research compared and contrasted the Army’s 
contract administration procedures within the Continental United States (CONUS) and 
outside the Continental United States (OCONUS) to identify discrepancies that exist in 
COR training and processes followed in a contingency environment (Peel & Acevedo, 
2016). In addition to their recommendations for improving contingency COR training and 
contract oversight, Peel and Acevedo recommended further research to analyze whether 
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full-time CORs perform better than part-time ad hoc CORs and whether there is rationale 
for expanding the COR role into a full time position (Peel & Acevedo, 2016). 

B. PURPOSE AND BENEFIT 

This project examines the contract oversight requirements of the FAR, DFARS, 
agency-specific contract oversight guidance, current COR competency and training 
requirements, and the role of CORs within the current acquisition process to determine 
whether there is a benefit to developing full-time CORs versus assigning contract 
surveillance duties to part-time CORs and whether the existing structure, processes, and 
training are sufficient to ensure CORs are adequately prepared to perform contract 
surveillance duties. The intended audience includes DoD acquisition leadership, DAU 
educators, and DoD contracting personnel. 

Literature review identified a history of contract surveillance and COR 
effectiveness problems. Interviews of CORs provided valuable insight into the actual work 
performed by CORs, the training they received, the level of support they have within their 
organizations, incidents of contract waste, fraud, and abuse, and their thoughts about other 
issues they encounter daily. Interviews of COR leaders offered a unique perspective on 
how DoD agencies are managing CORs, including what is and what is not working in COR 
training and contract surveillance. Executive acquisition leadership interviews provided 
ideas for the appropriate competency structure and training offerings that may be 
applicable to or created for CORs. Recommendations are provided for broadening COR 
competencies and training through the use of DAU resources to fill training gaps, the 
development of new training, and the potential for a full-time COR career field or career 
path within the DAWIA structure. 

C. METHODOLOGY/SCOPE 

The methodology used to perform the research included review and analysis of 

literature and interviews with CORs, leaders of CORs, and DoD executive acquisition 

leadership. Literature review included Government Accountability Office (GAO) and DoD 

Inspector General (DoDIG) reports, regulatory guidance from the FAR and DFARS, DoD 

and agency-specific acquisition instructions and guidance, and a Naval Postgraduate 
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School JAP to identify contract oversight issues and ongoing policy changes and 
improvements. Interviews were conducted with CORs and COR leaders working within 
the Naval Air Systems Command (NAVAIR) and Naval Sea Systems Command 
(NAVSEA) organizations on a voluntary basis as representative samples of the experiences 
of CORs performing contract administration duties. Although the interviews focused on 
Navy CORs and literature review focused on Navy acquisition oversight policies, it is 
expected that the results are analogous to what would be found in the Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 

D. REPORT ORGANIZATION 

This report is organized into five chapters. Chapter I introduces the problem, 
provides a brief explanation and background of the identified issues, and identifies the 
primary and secondary research questions. Chapter II includes literature review related to 
COR and contract surveillance issues, current COR surveillance requirements, and current 
COR competencies and training. Chapter III describes the methodology used to construct 
the interview questions for CORs, leaders of CORs, and executive acquisition leadership, 
as well as the interview collection method and interview data analysis approach. Chapter 
IV presents analysis of information gathered from the interviews. Finally, Chapter V 
provides findings, recommendations, and suggested areas for further research. 
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II. LITERATURE REVIEW 


A. INTRODUCTION 

This chapter will include review and analysis of available reports, instructions, and 
other documentation and sources addressing the primary and secondary questions of this 
research project. GAO and DoDIG reports, along with a previous NPS JAP, will provide a 
history of the issues of insufficient contract oversight and acquisition training. DoD and 
service instructions and policy documents will provide a summary of the expected 
surveillance duties of the COR. Finally, DoD and Office of Federal Procurement Policy 
(OFPP) instructions and documentation will provide an overview of existing COR 
competencies and training requirements for CORs. 

B. COR AND CONTRACT OVERSIGHT ISSUES 

1. Insufficient Contract Oversight and COR Training 

A shortage of DoD personnel properly trained to perform contract oversight has 
been identified by the GAO and DoDIG and acknowledged by the DoD for over a decade. 
In 2006, the GAO identified sufficient contract surveillance and a capable acquisition 
workforce as key aspects in avoiding waste, fraud, and, abuse (Schinasi, 2009). GAO 
reported that the DoD lacked sufficient numbers of personnel to perform oversight and that 
where instances of insufficient surveillance occurred, one of three factors was present: (1) 
personnel were not properly trained to conduct surveillance, (2) surveillance personnel 
were not assigned at or prior to contract award, and (3) surveillance was not performed and 
documented throughout the period of the contract (Schinasi, 2009). 

In a 2011 report, GAO also found that the DoD needed to make a more concerted 
effort to identify, develop, and train non-DAWIA career field personnel performing 
acquisition duties related to the procurement of services, such as CORs (Martin, 2011). 
GAO did mention some progress had been made in terms of COR development and 
training, but it was identified as a short-term action that would be resolved by the issuance 
of the DoD COR instruction (2011), which was finally released as DoDI 5000.72 in March, 

2015. However, the training requirements in DoDI 5000.72 were no more robust than those 
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required under previous temporary guidance issued in a 2010 memo from then- 
Undersecretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics, Ashton B. Carter 
(Carter, 2010). In fact, the same competencies and training requirements initially set forth 
in the Carter memo were duplicated verbatim in the newly released DoDI 5000.72. 

In February 2017, GAO issued GAO-17-317, a high risk series report that again 
listed the acquisition workforce and service acquisitions as areas of primary concern 
(Mihm, 2017). The GAO recommended the DoD continue strategic planning efforts and 
provide funding to, “increase the department’s capacity to negotiate, manage, and oversee 
contracts by ensuring that its acquisition workforce is appropriately sized and trained to 
meet the department’s needs” (p. 484). As of the GAO’s report, the DoD had not yet 
identified what skill gaps currently exist, although it had issued the DoD FY16 Workforce 
Strategic Plan, which addressed some of the high-risk issues raised by GAO and placed 
emphasis on continuous acquisition workforce improvement (Department of Defense 
[DoD], 2016). However, it is not specified within the DoD FY 16 Workforce Strategic Plan 
where the emphasis should be placed and by whom. 

Finally, the DoD Inspector General (DoDIG) report on FY18 management 
challenges listed “enabling effective acquisition and contract management” (Department 
of Defense Inspector General [DoDIG], 2017, p. 3) as its number three priority of its top 
ten challenges, following countering foreign threats and transnational terrorism and 
addressing challenges in contingency operations in the Middle East. The DoDIG’s report 
stated that in spite of acquisition reforms, the DoD overpays for contracted goods and 
services and gets less than it should in return. The DoDIG placed specific emphasis on the 
challenges DoD faces with contract oversight, including instances of contracts with no 
COR appointed, inadequately trained CORs, inadequate, nonexistent, and out-of-date 
quality assurance surveillance plans (QASPs), CORs not using the QASP, and CORs not 
maintaining contract supporting documentation. Additionally, the DoDIG stated there is a 
need to reduce improper payments to contractors and improve contractor performance 
information submitted to the Contractor Performance Assessment Reporting System 
(CPARS) (DoDIG, 2017), which are duties CORs typically undertake when appointed to 
monitor contracts. 
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2. 


Peel and Acevedo Joint Applied Project 


In their NPS JAP titled, “An Analysis of Army Contract Administration with 
Regard to Contracting Officer’s Representatives,” Peel and Acevedo identified and 
recommended improvements for the training provided to CORs and recommended training 
for writing QASPs with meaningful, measurable elements (Peel & Acevedo, 2016). Peel 
and Acevedo found available DoD COR training inadequate for the level of COR oversight 
required in the OCONUS contingency environment and identified a comprehensive list of 
activities being performed by CORs that are not covered in the existing COR training 
(2016). They recommended OCONUS contingency environment CORs receive additional 
education and training in QASP development, the use and understanding of contract 
financing, and statement of work writing (Peel & Acevedo, 2016). Peel and Acevedo also 
recommended further research into the reason some organizations appoint full-time CORs 
while others appoint part-time CORs on an other-duty-as assigned basis to determine 
whether full-time COR performance was better than part-time COR performance, whether 
contract outcomes were improved, and whether contract waste, fraud, and abuse would be 
better controlled (Peel & Acevedo, 2016), which led to this research project. While there 
are some unique aspects to Peel and Acevedo’s findings regarding OCONUS CORs, they 
are not that dissimilar from the findings for CONUS CORs in that available COR training 
is not adequate and does not identify and cover enough of the COR’s expected surveillance 
duties. 


C. COR SURVEILLANCE DUTIES 

To adequately assess the sufficiency of COR training, it is helpful to understand the 
role, responsibilities, and duties of the COR. This section will address the top-down 
regulatory and agency imposed requirements for contract surveillance by CORs and the 
duties they perform, as well as duties that are not defined as COR-centric but are often 
performed by CORs. 

1. Regulatory Guidance of the FAR 

The FAR prescribes the need for a contracting officer to assign a COR in FAR part 

1.602-2(d), which states the contracting officer shall: 
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(d) Designate and authorize, in writing and in accordance with agency 
procedures, a contracting officer’s representative (COR) on all contracts 
and orders other than those that are firm-fixed price, and for firm-fixed- 
price contracts and orders as appropriate, unless the contracting officer 
retains and executes the COR duties. See 7.104(e) (FAR, 2018, 
Responsibilities). 

FAR 1.602-2(d) then establishes the COR requirements, including who is 
authorized to be a COR, certification and training requirements, COR authority limitations, 
COR assignment requirements, and COR liabilities: 

A COR— 

(1) Shall be a Government employee, unless otherwise authorized in agency 
regulations; 

(2) Shall be certified and maintain certification in accordance with the 
current Office of Management and Budget memorandum on the Federal 
Acquisition Certification for Contracting Officer Representatives (FAC- 
COR) guidance, or for DoD, in accordance with the current applicable DoD 
policy guidance; 

(3) Shall be qualified by training and experience commensurate with the 
responsibilities to be delegated in accordance with agency procedures; 

(4) May not be delegated responsibility to perform functions that have been 
delegated under 42.202 to a contract administration office, but may be 
assigned some duties at 42.302 by the contracting officer; 

(5) Has no authority to make any commitments or changes that affect price, 
quality, quantity, delivery, or other terms and conditions of the contract nor 
in any way direct the contractor or its subcontractors to operate in conflict 
with the contract terms and conditions; 

(6) Shall be nominated either by the requiring activity or in accordance with 
agency procedures; and 

(7) Shall be designated in writing, with copies furnished to the contractor 
and the contract administration office— 

(i) Specifying the extent of the COR’s authority to act on behalf of the 
contracting officer; 

(ii) Identifying the limitations on the COR’s authority; 

(iii) Specifying the period covered by the designation; 
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(iv) Stating the authority is not redelegable; and 

(v) Stating that the COR may be personally liable for unauthorized acts 
(FAR, 2018, Responsibilities). 

The FAR also provides requirements for acquisition planning and states in FAR 
7.104(e) that: 

(e) The planner shall ensure that a COR is nominated as early as practicable 
in the acquisition process by the requirements official or in accordance with 
agency procedures. The contracting officer shall designate and authorize a 
COR as early as practicable after the nomination. See 1.602-2(d) (FAR, 

2018, General Procedures). 

2. Agency Requirements 

Agency COR requirements for the DoD are set forth in the DFARS, DoDI 5000.72, 
“DoD Standard for Contracting Officer’s Representative (COR) Certification,” and the 
DoD COR Handbook. 

a. Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement (DFARS) 

DFARS Procedures, Guidance and Information (PGI) 201.6-2 provides 
clarification on the FAR-established contracting officer and COR roles and responsibilities 
within the DoD; specifically, it states that CORs “assist in the technical monitoring or 
administration of a contract” (DFARS, 2018, Responsibilities). The DFARS takes COR 
assignment one step further than the FAR requirement for assigning a COR to any contract 
other than a fixed-price contract and requires CORs be assigned to all service contracts, 
including firm-fixed-price service contracts, with the exception of non-complex services 
awarded using simplified acquisition procedures (2018). The DFARS also recommends 
considering the dollar value and complexity of the contract when assigning the COR and 
considering appointing multiple or alternate CORs to assist when necessary (2018). The 
DFARS directs DoD services and components to DoDI 5000.72, “DoD Standard for 
Contracting Officer’s Representative (COR) Certification,” and the DoD COR Handbook 
for further specific DoD policy and guidance (DFARS, 2018). 
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b. DoDI 5000.72, “DoD Standard for Contracting Officer’s Representative 
(COR) Certification ” 

The FAR and DFARS provide high-level requirements specifying how and when 
CORs are required to be assigned to perform contract surveillance but leave the 
establishment of detailed COR requirements to government agencies, including the DoD. 
The DoD issued DoDI 5000.72, “DoD Standard for Contracting Officer’s Representative 
(COR) Certification,” in 2015 as uniform guidance for the, “identification, development, 
certification, and management of CORs” (DoD, 2015, p. 1). DoDI 5000.72 assigns 
responsibility for the management of the COR structure to the President of DAU and DoD 
component heads, and establishes policies, standards, and procedures for certification of 
CORs in accordance with recommendations of the DoD Panel on Contracting Integrity 
2008 report to Congress (2015). It incorporated and superseded the USD (AT&L) memo 
issued by Ashton B. Carter in 2010 (DoD, 2015). 

DoDI 5000.72 reiterates the requirements set forth in the FAR and establishes 
minimum COR competencies, experience, and training that are aligned with the dollar 
value, complexity, and contract performance risk of the contract (DoD, 2015). These 
competencies are broken down into three types: 

Type A: Fixed-price contracts without incentives and low performance risk. 

Type B: Fixed-price contracts with incentives; fixed-price contracts with 
other than low performance risk; and other than fixed-price contracts. This 
includes everything other than Types A and C. 

Type C: Unique contract requirements that necessitate the COR have a 
higher education or specialized training beyond the Type B requirements 
(DoD, 2015, pp. 2-3). 

DoDI 5000.72 establishes competencies for each level of COR, such as attention to 
detail and oral and written communication skills, that may be achieved through education, 
training, and experience and establishes the minimum training requirement for Type A, 
Type B, and Type C CORs (DoD, 2015) as shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3, respectively. 
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Table 1. DoD Standard for Certification of CORS-Type A. 
Source: DoD (2015, p. 27). 


NATURE OF TYPE A: WORK OR 
REQUIREMENT 

REQUIRED COMPETENCY 
TOPICS 

REQUIRED COMPETENCIES 

EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 
REQUIREMENTS 

Fixed-price contracts without 

General: 

On completion of mandatory training, the COR 

Experience: 

incentives and low performance risk. 

• Attention to detail 

should be able to perform at least these 

• Agency experience: Minimum of 6 months 


• Decision making 

competencies in a manner consistent with the 

unless waived. The waiver must be 

Attributes of such requirements might 

inrliinP' 

• Flexibility 

nature of Type A work or requirements: 

addressed in the nomination package. 

111U1UUC. 

3. Lack of technical or 

• Oral and written communication 

• Assist in acquisition planning. 

• Relevant technical experience: As 
determined by the requiring activity and 

administrative complexity 

• Problem solving and reasoning 

• Assist in contract award process. 

COR Management for the contracting 

4. No identifiable risk factors 

• Self-management and initiative 

• Establish and maintain a COR file 

officer’s consideration. 

5. Limited requirement for technical 

• Teamwork 

with all required documentation. 

• General competencies: As determined by 

expertise 

Technical: 

• Identify and prevent unethical conduct 

the nominating supervisor for the 

6. Low likelihood of modification 

and instances of fraud, waste and 

contracting officer’s consideration. 

7. Effort is a follow-on to an 

• Business ethics 

abuse. 


existing contract 

• Effective communication of 

• Perform technical and administrative 

Training: 

contract requirements 

contract surveillance and reporting 

• DAU course, “Contracting Officer’s 

COR responsibilities are generally 

• Effective contract performance 

responsibilities in accordance with the 

Representative with a Mission Focus” 

limited to minimal technical and 

management 

letter of designation and surveillance 

(online). 

administrative contract surveillance. 

• Effective COR performance 

plan. 

• Recommend contract changes when 
necessary and monitor contract 
performance as modified. 

• Monitor contract expenditures and payments. 

• Monitor contract schedule compliance. 

• Perform liaison responsibilities between the 
contracting officer, the requiring activity, and 
the contractor for management of the 
contract. 

• Inspect and accept or reject deliverables 
during contract performance and at close-out 
in conformance with contract terms and 
conditions. 

• Monitor the control and disposition of 

U.S. Government furnished assets. 

• Perform surveillance in a 
contingency environment, when 
applicable. 

• DAU course, “COR in a Contingency 
Environment,” when applicable (classroom 
or online). 

• WAWF training (online). 

• DoD Component provided ethics 
(designated OGE Form 450 filers only) & 
CTIP training. 

• Additional training mandated by 
the contracting activity or agency 
(e.g., security, etc.). 

Refresher Training: 

• Minimum of 8 hours COR specific training: 
o Every 3 years, OR 

o Before assuming COR responsibilities, 
if the individual has not served as a 

COR within the previous 24 months. 

• Annual DoD Component provided ethics 
(designated OGE Form 450 filers only) & 
CTIP training. 

• Any additional training mandated by the 
contracting activity or agency. 
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Table 2. DoD Standard for Certification of CORs-Type B. 
Source: DoD (2015, p. 28). 


NATURE OF TYPE B: WORK OR 
REQUIREMENT 

REQUIRED COMPETENCY TOPICS 

REQUIRED COMPETENCIES 

EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 
REQUIREMENTS 

Fixed-price contracts with incentives; 
fixed-price contracts with other than low 
performance risk; and other than fixed- 
price contracts. This includes everything 
other than Types A and C. 

Attributes of such requirements might 
include: 

8. Contract complexity or 
performance risk 

9. Effort will be performed in 
multiple regions or remote 
geographic locations 

1 0. The need for 

increased surveillance 

1 1 . Magnitude of the requirement 

1 2. The contract contains 

incentive arrangements or cost 
sharing provisions 

1 3. The contract is cost-type of 

T&M or LH type, or FP LOE 

COR responsibilities are of increased 
complexity. 

General: 

• Attention to detail 

• Decision making 

• Flexibility 

• Influencing and 
persuasive interpersonal 
skills 

• Oral and written communication 

• Planning and evaluating 

• Problem solving 

• Reasoning 

• Self-management and initiative 

• Teamwork 

Technical: 

• Business ethics 

• Defining 
government 
requirements 

• Understanding and knowledge 
of contract type 

• Effective analytic skills 

• Effective communication 
of contract requirements 

• Effective contract 
performance management 

• Effective COR performance 

• Project management 

• Strategic planning 

• Understanding the marketplace 

On completion of mandatory training, the COR should 

be able to perform at least these competencies in a 

manner consistent with the nature of Type B work or 

requirements: 

• Assist in acquisition planning. 

• Assist in contract award process. 

• Establish and maintain COR file with all required 
documentation. 

• Identify and prevent unethical conduct and 
instances of fraud, waste and abuse. 

• Review technical deliverables and ensure 
compliance with Statement of Work or Statement 
of Objectives (e.g., perform technical monitoring 
and reporting in accordance with a quality 
assurance surveillance plan or other quality 
surveillance plan). 

• Perform administrative monitoring and reporting 
responsibilities (e.g., handle security issues, 
attend meetings, etc.). 

• Recommend contract changes when necessary 
and monitor contract performance as modified. 

• Monitor contract expenditures and payments. 

• Monitor contract schedule compliance. 

• Perform liaison responsibilities between the 
contracting officer and the contractor for 
management of the contract. 

• Inspect, and accept or reject deliverables during 
contract performance and at close-out in 
conformance with contract terms and conditions. 

• Review and validate that contractor payment 
requests are commensurate with performance. 

• Monitor control and disposition of 

U’S Government furnished assets. 

• Perform surveillance in a contingency 
environment, when applicable. 

Experience: 

• Agency experience: Minimum of 12 
months unless waived. The waiver must 
be addressed in the nomination package. 

• Relevant technical experience: As 
determined by the requiring activity or 

COR management for the contracting 
officer’s consideration. 

• General competencies: As determined by 
the nominating supervisor for the 
contracting officer’s consideration. 

Training: 

• DAU course, “Contracting Officer’s 
Representative” (classroom or on-line) 
or ALU-CL or equivalent course. 

• DAU course, “COR in a Contingency 
Environment,” when applicable 
(classroom or online). 

• WAWF training (online). 

• DoD Component provided ethics 
(designated OGE Form 450 filers only) & 
CTIP training. 

• Additional training mandated by the 
contracting activity or agency (e.g., 
security, etc.). 

Refresher Training: 

• Minimum of 16 hours COR specific training: 
o Every 3 years, OR 

o Before assuming COR responsibilities, 
if the individual has not served as a 

COR within the previous 24 months. 

• Annual DoD Component provided 
ethics (designated OGE Form 450 filers 
only) & CTIP training. 

• Any additional training mandated by 
the contracting activity or agency. 
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Table 3. DoD Standard for Certification of CORs-Type C. 
Source: DoD (2015, p. 29). 


NATURE OF TYPE C: WORK OR 
REQUIREMENT 

REQUIRED COMPETENCY TOPICS 

REQUIRED COMPETENCIES 

EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 
REQUIREMENTS 

Unique contract requirements that 
necessitate the COR have a higher 
education or specialized training 
beyond the Type B requirements. 

Attributes of such requirements might 
include: 

1 4. Environmental remediation 

1 5. Major weapons systems 

1 6. Medical or dental or 

veterinarian services, etc. 

COR responsibilities are of increased 
complexity. 

General: 

• Attention to detail 

• Decision making 

• Flexibility 

• Influencing and 
persuasive Interpersonal 
skills 

• Oral and written communication 

• Planning and evaluating 

• Problem solving 

• Reasoning 

• Self-management and initiative 

• Teamwork 

Technical: 

• Business ethics 

• Defining 
government 
requirements 

• Understanding and knowledge 
of contract type 

• Effective analytic skills 

• Effective communication 
of contract requirements 

• Effective contract 
performance management 

• Effective COR performance 

• Project management 

• Strategic planning 

• Understanding the marketplace 

On completion of mandatory training, COR should be 

able to perform at least these competencies in a manner 

consistent with the nature of Type C work or 

requirements: 

• Assist in acquisition planning. 

• Assist in contract award process. 

• Establish and maintain COR file with all required 
documentation. 

• Identify and prevent unethical conduct and 
instances of fraud, waste and abuse. 

• Review technical deliverables and ensure 
compliance with Statement of Work or Statement 
of Objectives (e.g., perform technical monitoring 
and reporting in accordance with a quality 
assurance surveillance plan or other quality 
surveillance plan). 

• Perform administrative monitoring and reporting 
responsibilities (e.g., handle security issues, 
attend meetings, etc.). 

• Recommend contract changes when necessary 
and monitor contract performance as modified. 

• Monitor contract expenditures. 

• Monitor contract schedule compliance. 

• Perform liaison responsibilities between the 

contracting officer and the contractor for 
management of the contract. 

• Inspect, accept or reject deliverables during 
contract performance and at close-out in 
conformance with contract terms and conditions. 

• Review and validate that contractor payment 
requests are commensurate with performance. 

• Monitor and control disposition of government 
furnished assets. 

• Perform surveillance in a contingency 

environment, when applicable. 

• Other specific functions consistent with the 
objectives of the activity’s mandatory specialized 
or technical training. 

Experience: 

• Agency experience: Minimum of 12 
months unless waived. The waiver must be 
addressed in nomination package. 

• Relevant technical experience: As 
determined by the requiring activity or 

COR management for the contracting 
officer’s consideration. 

• General competencies: As determined by 
the nominating supervisor for the 
contracting officer’s consideration. 

Training: 

• DAU course, “Contracting Officer’s 
Representative” (classroom or on-line) 
or ALU-CL or equivalent course. 

• DAU course “COR in a Contingency 
Environment,” when applicable 
(classroom or online). 

• WAWF training (online). 

• DoD Component provided ethics 
(designated OGE Form 450 filers only) & 
CTIP training. 

• Additional training mandated by the 
contracting activity or agency (e.g., 
security, etc.). 

Refresher Training: 

• Minimum of 16 hours COR specific training: 
o Every 3 years, OR 

O Before assuming COR responsibilities, 
if the individual has not served as a 

COR within the previous 24 months. 

• Annual DoD Component provided 
ethics (designated OGE Form 450 filers 
only) & CTIP training. 

• Any additional training mandated by 
the contracting activity or agency. 

• Any necessary for maintenance of license 
or certification, etc. 
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DoDI 5000.72 provides a list of responsibilities that might be designated to a COR, 
including commonly performed duties such as: 

• Establishing and maintaining a COR contract file. 

• Participating in meetings and discussions as requested by the contracting 
officer. 

• Ensuring changes are not implemented in performance or delivery until 
written authorization and/or contract modification has been issued by the 
contracting officer. 

• Coordinating with the contractor and contracting officer to resolve issues. 

• Monitoring contractor performance, with a QASP, if required. 

• Reviewing and analyzing contractor deliverables, service, and 
management reports. 

• Reviewing contractor requests for overtime and travel and forwarding 
them to the contracting officer. 

• Reviewing invoices and supporting documentation to ensure charges are 
appropriate to the work performed. 

• Documenting contractor performance in CPARS (DoD, 2015). 

DoDI 5000.72 also lists COR responsibilities that are less frequently acknowledged 
and for which there is no existing acquisition training specific to CORs, such as: 

• Participating in pre-award requirements definition, acquisition planning 
and contract formation (market research, independent government cost 
estimating, justification and approval documentation). 

• Ensuring requirements are met for contractor background checks and 
security clearances. 
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• Assisting the contracting officer with close-out of contracts. 

• Ensuring government obligations of the contract are completed 
(management of government furnished property or information). 

• Ensuring contractor compliance with restrictive data markings. 

• Monitoring and tracking funds obligations and expenditures. 

• Providing input to the fee board for incentive fee contracts. 

• Monitoring contractor’s performance measurement program in accordance 
with earned value management and cost performance reporting 
requirements (DoD, 2015). 

A complete list of the DoDI 5000.72 examples of COR responsibilities is included 
in Appendix A. 

c. DoD COR Handbook 

The DoD COR Handbook was issued 22 March 2012 by the Defense Procurement 
and Acquisition Policy (DPAP) directorate as a resource for CORs that addresses contract 
surveillance, the roles and responsibilities of the contracting officer, COR, and requiring 
activity, and COR management (Defense Procurement and Acquisition Policy [DPAP], 
2012). The DoD COR handbook states it is, “intended to supplement, not replace, formal 
COR training” (DPAP, 2012, p. 8), however, it is more comprehensive than the currently 
available COR training and includes instructive information on topics not covered 
elsewhere, making it a valuable COR resource. In addition to the previously mentioned 
roles and responsibilities, the handbook addresses the importance of contract surveillance, 
provides detailed information regarding ethics and integrity, outlines the structure of the 
acquisition team and acquisition process, provides detailed instruction about COR 
responsibilities, explains contract structure and types, explains post-award contract 
administration, provides detailed information about monitoring contractors, and includes 
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special sections devoted to monitoring service and construction contracts and working in 
foreign acquisition (DPAP, 2012). 

3. Service Component Requirements 

The DoD services each have their own specific COR instructions and handbooks 
that provide requirements, guidance, and clarification in addition to the FAR, DFARS, 
DoDI 5000.72, and the DoD COR Handbook. Within the Navy at both NAVAIR and 
NAVSEA, the organizations from which CORs were interviewed for this project, there is 
an additional instruction pertaining to utilization and training of CORs. NAVAIR 
Instruction (NAVAIRINST) 4200.57, “Contract Administration and Use of Contracting 
Officer’s Representatives,” and NAVSEA Instruction (NAVSEAINST) 4200.17, 
“Contracting Officer’s Representative,” are similar in their structure and utilize the same 
competency matrices as DoDI 5000.72 and both have training requirements that are a blend 
of NAVAIR- and NAVSEA-specific in-class and refresher COR training, online DAU 
training, and systems training, such as Invoicing, Receipt, Acceptance and Property 
Transfer (iRAPT) training for CORs who review and approve contractor invoices (Naval 
Air Systems Command [NAVAIR], 2012), (Naval Sea Systems Command [NAVSEA], 
2017). 

D. EXISTING COR COMPETENCIES AND TRAINING 

1. Current COR Training Requirements 

Current DoD COR competencies and training requirements are found in DoDI 
5000.72 and service level instructions. Within the Navy at NAVAIR and NAVSEA, 
competencies and training are found in NAVAIRINST 4200.57 and NAVSEAINST 
4200.17. 


a. NAVAIR COR Training 

NAVAIR provides COR training in addition to DAU-provided courses that consists 
of: 

• NAVAIR-specific in-class COR training, which applies to all COR types. 
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• Additional training prescribed by the requiring activity or contracting 
officer. 

• NAVAIR COR refresher training, which is required every three years 
(NAVAIR, 2012). 

NAVAIRINST 4200.57 recommends visiting the NAVAIR website for training 
details and a list of suggested COR refresher training courses and topics (NAVAIR, 2012), 
which are listed in Table 4. 


Table 4. NAVAIR COR Refresher Recommended Courses and Topics. 
Source: NAVAIR (2018, NAVAIR 2.0 Contracts Training Web Page). 


Courses* 

Title 

CLPs 

Format 

CON 090 

Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) 
Fundamentals 

130 

Distance Learning 

CON 100 

Shaping Smart Business Arrangements 

16 

Distance Learning 

CON 115 

Contracting Fundamentals 

34 

Distance Learning 

IND 105 

Contract Property Fundamentals 

64 

Resident 

PQM 101 

Production, Quality, and Manufacturing 
Fundamentals 

13 

Distance Learning 

CLC 001 

Defense Subcontract Management 

4 

Distance Learning 

CLC011 

Contracting for the Rest of Us 

2 

Distance Learning 

CLC 013 

Services Acquisition 

3 

Distance Learning 

CLC 045 

Partnering 

1 

Distance Learning 

CLC 051 

Managing Government Property in the 
Possession of Contractors 

2 

Distance Learning 

CLC 132 

Organizational Conflicts of Interest 

1 

Distance Learning 

CLC 133 

Contract Payment Instructions 

1 

Distance Learning 

CLM 039 

Foundations of Government Property 

1.5 

Distance Learning 

CLM 049 

Procurement Fraud Indicators 

2 

Distance Learning 

CLM 012 

Scheduling 

12 

Distance Learning 

CLM 103 

Quality Assurance Auditing 

2 

Distance Learning 

* 

Any DAU approved equivalents for the 
courses listed above are also recommended. 
Equivalents are listed on the DAU website at 
http ://icatalog .dau .mil/appg .aspx. 
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b. NAVSEA COR Training 

NAVSEAINST 4200.17F is more specific than the NAVAIR instruction regarding 
required training and breaks out mandatory training requirements based on COR type 
(NAVSEA, 2017). According to NAVSEAINST 4200.17F, Type A CORs are required to 
take: 

• DAU CLC 006, “Contracting Officer’s Representative with a Mission 
Focus.” Estimated time to complete: 3 hours (“DAU iCatalog,” 2018). 

• DAU CLM 003, “Overview of Acquisition Ethics.” Estimated time to 
complete: 2 hours (“DAU iCatalog,” 2018). 

• iRAPT web based training. Estimated time to complete: not specified 
(“iRAPT Training,” 2018). 

• DAU DoD 002, “Combating Human Trafficking for DoD Acquisition 
Professionals.” Estimated time to complete: 1 hour (“DAU iCatalog,” 
2018). 

• DoD/Agency ethics training, annually. Estimated time to complete: Not 
specified (“Total Workforce Management Services [TWMS] Training,” 
2018). 

• DAU CLC 206, “COR in a Contingency Environment,” if the COR will be 
working in a contingency environment (NAVSEA, 2017). Estimated time 
to complete: 3 hours (“DAU iCatalog,” 2018). 

NAVSEAINST 4200.17F requires Type B CORs to take: 

• DAU COR 222, “Contracting Officer’s Representative.” Estimated time to 
complete: 32 hours (“DAU iCatalog,” 2018). 

• NAVSEA COR supplemental training (with refresher training required 
every three years). Estimated time to complete: 16 hours (NAVSEA, 

2017). 
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• DAU CLM 003, “Overview of Acquisition Ethics.” 

• iRAPT web-based training. 

• Combatting Human Trafficking for Acquisition Professionals. 

• DoD/Agency ethics training, annually. 

• DAU CLC 206, “COR in a Contingency Environment,” if the COR will be 
working in a contingency environment (NAVSEA, 2017). 

Type C CORs are required to take the same training as Type B CORs and any 
additional training required by the contracting activity or agency (NAVSEA, 2017). 
NAVSEA recommends other training, including CPARS training, Electronic Document 
Access (EDA) training, Navy Enterprise Resource Planning (ERP) training, and 
Synchronized Pre-Deployment and Operational Tracker (SPOT) training (NAVSEA, 
2017). Unlike NAVAIR, NAVSEA does not recommend any additional DAU training. 

c. Agency Training Conclusions 

NAVAIR and NAVSEA provide in-class basic COR training and/or require online 
DAU COR training, as well as agency specific training, system specific training, ethics 
training, and Combating Trafficking in Persons (CTIP) training to CORs prior to 
appointment. A Type A COR is required to take 12 to 15 hours of training in accordance 
with NAVSEA’s more specific course list, assuming iRAPT training requires 4 hours to 
complete and agency ethics and CTIP training requires 2 hours to complete, A Type B 
COR is required to take 57 to 60 hours of training, and a Type C COR is required to take 
the same 57 to 60 hours of training required of the Type B COR and any additional training 
required by the contracting activity or agency. NAVSEA makes no recommendation for 
additional or developmental training through DAU. NAVAIR recommends a similar 
amount of initial COR training and some additional DAU continuous learning training. 
Neither NAVSEA nor NAVAIR training recommendations fully cover the required 
competencies set forth in the DoDI 5000.72. 
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2 . 


DoD: DAWIA Certification 


Professional development of the acquisition workforce was initiated with the 
passage of the Defense Acquisition Workforce Improvement Act, or DAWIA, in 1990 as 
part of the Defense Authorization Act of FY 1991 (Defense Acquisition University [DAU], 
2007). DAWIA established the Defense Acquisition University, or DAU, and directed the 
Undersecretary of Defense for Acquisition to establish acquisition career programs for 
members of the acquisition workforce (2007). Those career programs were required to 
include three certification elements: training, education, and experience standards (DAU, 
2007). 

Today, DAU offers three levels of certification in 14 career fields consisting of: 

• Auditing 

• Business-Cost Estimating (BCE) 

• Business-Financial Management (BFM) 

• Contracting 

• Engineering 

• Facilities Engineering 

• Industrial/Contract Property Management 

• Information Technology (IT) 

• Life Cycle Logistics 

• Production, Quality and Manufacturing (PQM) 

• Program Management (PM) 

• Purchasing 

• Science and Technology Manager (S&TM) 
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• Test and Evaluation (T&E) (“DAU iCatalog,” 2018) 

DAU also offers a career path of customized training for international acquisition 
(“DAU iCatalog,” 2018) and is working to implement a proposed small business career 
path (“Small Business,” 2018), which is intended to cover 447 full-time small business 
administrators and 253 part-time small business administrators across the DoD components 
(Williams, 2017). A tentative curriculum matrix that includes courses and experiential 
requirements is provided as a career path example in Appendix B. DAU does not currently 
offer a career field or path for CORs, but does provide an online COR training course and 
continuous learning courses related to some COR duties. 

3. Other Federal Agencies: FAI FAC-COR Certification 

The Federal Acquisition Institute, or FAI, was established in 1976 by the Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy Act and provides acquisition training and development to non- 
DoD federal agencies (“About FAI,” 2018). FAI offers three levels of certification in the 
following career development programs: 

• Contracting (FAC-C) 

• Contracting Officer’s Representative (FAC-COR) 

• Program and Project Managers (FAC-P/PM) (“Certification,” 2018) 

CORs are required to meet the experience listed in Table 5 and training 

requirements listed in Table 6 to achieve FAC-COR certification (“Certification,” 2018). 
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Table 5. FAC-COR Requirements. 
Adapted from FAI (2018, FAC-COR Certification). 


FAC-COR Requirements 

Requirements 

Level I 

Level II 

Level HI 

Experience* 

None 

1 year of previous COR 
experience required 

2 years of previous COR 
experience required 

Training 

8 hours of training 

40 hours of training 

60 hours of training 

Appropriate for: 

This level of COR is 
generally appropriate for 
low- risk contract vehicles, 
such as supply contracts and 
orders. 

This level of COR is 
generally appropriate for 
contract vehicles of 
moderate to high 
complexity, including both 
supply and service contracts. 

Level III CORs are the most 
experienced CORs within an 
agency and should be 
assigned to the most 
complex and mission critical 
contracts within the agency. 
These CORs are often called 
upon to perform significant 
program management 
activities and should be 
trained accordingly. 
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Table 6. FAC-COR Recommended Training. 
Adapted from FAI (2018, FAC-COR Certification). 


Recommended FAC-COR Training 

Level I 

Level II 

Level III 

Option 1: 

*FCR 103-COR Level 1 

Option 2: Choose one of the 
following: 

*FCR 100-COR Level I 
* Agency Directed Elective (1 hr.) 

Or 

CLC 106-COR with a Mission 
Focus 

Option 1: 

*FCR 201-COR Level 2 

Option 2: 

*FCR 100-COR Level 1 
* Agency Directed Elective (1 hr.) 
CLM 024-Contracting Overview 

CLE 028-Market Research 

CLM 031-Improved Statement 
of Work 

CLC 013-Services Acquisition 

CLM 005-Industry Proposals 

and Communication 
CLC 011-Contracting for the 

Rest of Us 

CLM 017-Risk Management 

Option 3: 

CLC 106-COR with a Mission 

Focus 

CLM 024-Contracting Overview 

CLE 028-Market Research 

CLM 031-Improved Statement 
of Work 

CLC 013-Services Acquisition 

CLM 005-Industry Proposals 

and Communication 

CLC 011-Contracting for the 

Rest of Us 

CLM 017-Risk Management 

Option 4: 

CLC 222-DAU COR Training 

CLE 028-Market Research 

CLM 031-Improved Statement 
of Work 

Option 1: 

*FCR 201-COR Level 2 

CLE 028-Market Research 

CLM 031-Improved Statement 
of Work 

*FAC 033-Contract Mgmt.: 

Strategies for Success 
CLM 014-Team Management 
and Leadership 

CLV 016-Introduction to EVM 

HBS 435-Project Management 

CLC 065-Suspension and 

Debarment 

Option 2: 

CLC 222-DAU COR Training 

CLE 028-Market Research 

CLM 031-Improved Statement 
of Work 

CLM 017-Risk Management 
*FAC 033-Contract Mgmt.: 

Strategies for Success 
CLM 014-Team Management 
and Leadership 

CLV 016-Introduction to EVM 

CLC 013-Services Acquisition 

Option 3: 

*FCR 100-COR Level 1 

ACQ 101-Fundamentals of 

Systems Acquisition 

ISA 101-Basic Information 

Systems 

Option 4: 

CLC 106-COR with a Mission 

Focus 

ACQ 101-Fundamentals of 

Systems Acquisition 

ISA 101-Basic Information 

Systems 


*FAI-provided courses. All others provided by DAU. 
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Additionally, FAC-COR certification requires CORs to earn continuous learning 
points, at one point per educational hour, that vary by certification level (“FAC-COR 
Certification,” 2018): 

• Level I: 8 hours every two years 

• Level II: 40 hours every two years 

• Level III: 40 hours every two years (“FAC-COR Certification,” 2018) 

DoD CORs within NAVAIR and NAVSEA are not required to earn continuous 
learning points, however, they are required to take a COR refresher course every three 
years (NAVAIR, 2012), (NAVSEA, 2017). FAI recommends a variety of continuous 
learning modules through FAI-provided resident and online courses, DAU courses, and 
any other organizational or commercial training offerings that the COR and COR manager 
find appropriate (“FAC-COR Certification,” 2018). However, the lowest level of priority 
is given to DoD acquisition workforce members seeking enrollment in FAI resident and 
online courses (“FAC-COR Certification,” 2018). 

FAI has established a FAC-COR competency based certification model that is 
based on 12 basic units of competence, 49 technical competencies, 5 professional 
competencies, and 42 to 54 performance outcomes depending on which level of 
certification, Fevel I, Fevel II, or Fevel III, is sought (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018), 
which is more comprehensive that the DoD three-level competency model presented in 
DoDI 5000.72. The FAC-COR competencies focus on eleven technical units of 
competence, such as acquisition planning, contract administration management, and 
contract reporting, and one professional unit of competence, business acumen and 
communication (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2017), whereas the majority of DoDI 5000.72 
COR competencies focus on more generic topics, such as attention to detail, oral and 
written communication, and effective contract performance management (DoD, 2015). The 
FAC-COR competency model is included in Appendix C. 
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E. 


LITERATURE REVIEW CONCLUSIONS 


GAO has repeatedly reported on DoD issues related to lack of sufficient acquisition 
personnel training, problems with service contracting, and acquisition oversight, all of 
which pertain to CORs and COR contract surveillance duties. In addition, no improvement 
guidance resulting from the management challenges regarding contract oversight and COR 
training identified in the DoDIG’s FY 2018 report was found during this research, even 
though the issue was cited in specific detail. Further, Peel and Acevedo’s JAP regarding 
Army OCONUS contingency environment CORs identifies training challenges and gaps 
that are also common to CONUS CORs (Peel & Acevedo, 2016). There is significant and 
compelling evidence in the available history of literature that insufficient contract oversight 
and acquisition personnel training are persistent issues that still need to be addressed. 

Regulations, policy, and guidance for the use, management, and training of CORs 
exist at several organizational levels. The FAR states CORs should be qualified, “by 
training and experience commensurate with the responsibilities to be delegated in 
accordance with agency procedures” (FAR, 2018, Responsibilities), however, DoD and 
agency guidance does not fully implement the intent of the FAR. For example, the DoDI 
5000.72 mandates very little training for the extensive list of examples of COR duties it 
includes. To add to the confusion, the DoD COR Handbook is more comprehensive and 
instructive than the existing COR training, even though it is intended to be supplemental 
and not a replacement for initial COR training requirements. Agency COR instructions 
provide specific additional processes and customized training in addition to the available 
DAU CLC 222 COR training course, such as iRAPT and CTIP training, but do not specify 
training for or even identify all of the potential duties a COR might perform. 

NAVAIR and NAVSEA have similar training instructions that generally follow the 
DoD-level COR guidance and both organizations require roughly the same amount of 
training for Type A, Type B, and Type C CORs. NAVAIR makes DAU continuous 
learning module training recommendations for CORs (NAVAIR, 2012), but NAVSEA 
does not (NAVSEA, 2017). Both organizations’ instructions use the DoD-level 
competency matrices from DoDI 5000.72 and there are gaps in available training compared 

to the competencies identified (NAVAIR, 2012), (NAVSEA, 2017). 
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DoD CORs do not have a DAWIA career field or path specific to COR contract 
oversight duties. DAU does offer continuous learning modules that may fill some training 
gaps, but not all. DAU does have the capability to develop career paths for specialized 
fields of acquisition work and currently offers an international acquisition career path and 
is in the process of developing a small business administration career path. 

Non-DoD federal acquisition workforce CORs are certified by FAI in the FAC- 
COR career development program. FAI has a more comprehensive competency structure 
than the DoD and relies on DAU for some online FAC-COR training. Generally, FAC- 
COR certified CORs take a similar amount of initial training, in terms of hours, when 
compared to DoD certified CORs and are also required to earn continuous learning points, 
whereas DoD only requires a COR refresher course every three years. 

The analysis of contract oversight issues and COR-related problems identified in 
the existing literature revealed four problem areas that should be addressed to ensure 
sufficient contract oversight in accordance with regulatory and DoD-specific guidance: (1) 
potential contract waste, fraud, and abuse due to inadequate contract surveillance, (2) COR 
guidance that is not aligned with the full complement of duties CORs are actually assigned 
(3) insufficient COR training, and (4) inadequate COR career development and continuous 
learning requirements. 
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III. METHODOLOGY 


A. INTERVIEWS 

1. Question Formulation 

The questions used for this research were modified from the question sets used by 
Peel and Acevedo in their JAP titled, “An Analysis of Army Contract Administration with 
Regard to Contracting Officer’s Representatives,” due to the similarity of the topic. The 
questions were developed to elicit responses from CORs, leaders of CORs, and acquisition 
leadership that would provide insight into the current state of COR duties and training, 
COR leadership knowledge, engagement and support, and acquisition leadership 
perspectives on potential improvements to COR competencies and training. The results of 
the interviews were then analyzed in order to determine trends that might contribute to 
answering the primary and secondary research questions of this project. 

a. COR Questions 

CORs were asked a variety of questions regarding the formal and informal training 
they received prior to being appointed a COR, DAWIA appointment, whether or not they 
perform COR duties full-time or part-time as an other-duty-as-assigned, the types of 
contract administration and surveillance duties performed, experience with QASP 
development and use, invoice review, their role in Contract Data Requirements List 
(CDRL) deliverable review and approval, CPARS input preparation, COR report 
completion, and whether or not they had experienced contract disputes or cases of fraud. 
A complete list of questions the CORs were asked is included in Appendix D. 

b. Leaders of CORs Questions 

Leaders of CORs were asked questions about their familiarity with the roles and 
responsibilities of CORs and COR training, whether or not they had ever served as a COR, 
whether or not they had been trained as a COR prior to overseeing other CORs, what 
percentage of their time is spent overseeing CORs, whether or not their organization 
experienced fraud, how they control the potential for contract fraud, use of QASPs in their 
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organization, and contract surveillance lessons learned. A complete list of questions the 
COR leaders were asked is included in Appendix D. 

c. Executive Acquisition Leadership Questions 

Executive acquisition leadership questions focused on high-level issues, including 
whether or not their organization has considered and addressed the issues related to 
deficiencies in contracting oversight identified in the DoDIG report titled, “Top DoD 
Management Challenges Fiscal Year 2018,” such as CORs not always being appointed, 
inadequately trained CORs, and inadequate or non-existent QASPs, what leadership views 
as the biggest challenge or concern regarding contract oversight, and whether or not they 
see a benefit for development and formalization of a DAWIA COR career field or career 
path. A complete list of questions asked of executive acquisition leadership is included in 
Appendix D. 

2. Collection Method 

All interviews were conducted in accordance with approved IRB protocol NPS 
2018.0042-IR-EM2-A, dated 22 March 2018. Approval to interview personnel was 
received from NAVAIR and NAVSEA and interviewees were recruited on a voluntary 
basis by email. At the time of the interview, interviewees were informed of the voluntary 
and anonymous nature of the interviews and that all information provided to the researcher 
would be summarized and cited anonymously in the research project document. Interviews 
were conducted individually by phone between 25 April and 10 May 2018. A total of 12 
CORs, 5 COR leaders, and 1 executive level acquisition leader were interviewed. 

B. ANALYSIS OF INTERVIEW DATA 

The collected interview data was analyzed to identify information relevant to the 
four problem areas identified during literature review: (1) potential contract waste, fraud, 
and abuse due to inadequate contract surveillance, (2) COR guidance that is not aligned 
with the full complement of duties CORs are actually assigned (3) insufficient COR 
training, and (4) inadequate COR career development and continuous learning 
requirements. Answers or elements of answers were considered relevant if they were 
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repeated by two or more interviewees. In some cases, singular answers from one 
interviewee were determined to be relevant if information was provided that was supported 
by COR leaders or executive acquisition leadership responses. Relevant data was then used 
to develop answers to the primary and secondary research questions for this project. The 
results of the interview analysis are provided in Chapter IV and provide insight into how 
the COR role is currently being fulfilled and how it may be improved with additional 
competency and training development. 
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IV. RESULTS 


A. INTRODUCTION 

This chapter summarizes the results of the COR, COR leader, and executive 
acquisition leadership interviews compared with the literature review to attempt answer the 
primary and secondary research questions of this research. The analysis of the interview 
data is reported in alignment with four problem areas identified during literature review: 
(1) potential contract waste, fraud, and abuse due to inadequate contract surveillance, (2) 
COR guidance that is not aligned with the full complement of duties CORs are actually 
assigned (3) insufficient COR training, and (4) inadequate COR career development and 
continuous learning requirements. 

B. POTENTIAL FOR CONTRACT WASTE, FRAUD, AND ABUSE 

Waste, fraud, and abuse is cited in existing literature as one of the potential 
outcomes of insufficient contract surveillance. However, it is difficult to determine whether 
COR surveillance results in improved contract outcomes because no metric or data 
collection was found in the existing literature. Therefore, the interviewed CORs and COR 
leaders were asked about their experiences with incidents of fraud and contract disputes, 
as well as the mechanisms they use to control the potential for contract fraud, in order to 
gain insight into the effectiveness of COR oversight. 

1. Disputes and Incidents of Fraud 

Eight CORs reported no incidents of contract disputes or fraud and one COR had a 
contractor claim dispute that was investigated by GAO, but it was ultimately dismissed 
because the COR kept complete, detailed records. One COR reporting an incident of 
contractor fraud reported by a disgruntled contractor employee. One COR reported having 
found no fraud, but is very vigilant about it and mentioned receiving training and examples 
of fraud by a visiting Inspector General expert that he found valuable. 

Two CORs reported disputes with contractors over invoice issues regarding 
allowable and allocable charges. One COR reported having experience with disputes over 
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money owed to contractors for things such as unallowable costs and unauthorized overtime. 
Another COR reported having invoice issues or unallowable charges on almost a bi-weekly 
basis, which led her to establish a policy of one hundred percent DCAA audit support for 
the contractor’s invoices in which she reviews first then requests substantiating 
documentation from the contractor and will negotiate with the contractor to reach an 
agreement, then sends approval to pay to DCAA. 

2. Controlling the Potential for Fraud 

One agency-level COR leader reported a significant problem with unauthorized 
commitments. Another agency-level COR leader reported there were unallowable charges 
identified by CORs during invoice review that were stopped and corrected, as well as a 
case of a contractors billing for fee in excess of what was awarded. This COR leader stated 
her organization is tracking cost savings that CORs have identified. 

3. Organizational Controls to Prevent Fraud 

Organizations varied in their use of controls to prevent contract fraud. One 
organizational COR leader cited the use of quarterly internal audits, briefs on standards of 
conduct, ensuring appropriate separation of duties for CORs, and conducting reviews to 
ensure avoidance of personal services in contracting. Another organization addressed fraud 
in their COR training and allows individual activities to provide specialized training in 
problem areas, such as invoice review training if it is suspected that invoice review is not 
being completed or is not being completed correctly. This same COR leader cited the use 
of command evaluation reviews, which include a deep dive into the contract administration 
records to confirm that the appropriate level of oversight is occurring. A third organization 
uses random file reviews and has established a shared web page for their COR program 
that provides a link to resources regarding fraud schemes and the prevention of contract 
fraud and established a monthly COR meeting for the purpose of discussing topics such as 
fraud. One COR leader advocated increased training and documentation to prevent contract 
waste, fraud, and abuse. She stated that we should be “training the masses” because most 
government employees do not know what their responsibilities are concerning contract 
waste, fraud, and abuse. She concluded that the more people know about what they should 
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be doing, the better the contracting outcome will be. One organization had success reducing 
fraud by establishing a contract oversight group to work with new contractors or those 
contractors who had been found to be implementing questionable practices. 

C. COR GUIDANCE NOT ALIGNED WITH ACTUAL COR DUTIES 

The existing COR guidance consists of the COR framework established by the FAR 
and the agency-specific guidance pertaining to the management, assignment, and execution 
of COR duties. However, as noted in the literature review, the guidance is inconsistent in 
its identification of duties that belonging to CORs and, in some cases, incomplete and 
lacking description of the tasks CORs may be assigned as part of their contract surveillance 
duties. The literature findings are supported by the COR interviews, with CORs reporting 
a wide variety of duties they regularly perform outside of the scope of COR surveillance 
for which training would be beneficial. 

The COR interviews indicate that the role of the COR has expanded beyond the 
current guidance and the training that guidance recommends. This is supported by the 
interview responses received from CORs regarding the agency and regulatory guidance 
they use in the performance of their COR duties, which is summarized in Table 7. 
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Table 7. Reference Guidance Used by CORs. 


Guidance Referenced by CORs 

CORs 

Responding 

Previous COR, other CORs, KO or CS 

4 

VAO.com 

3 

NAVSEA COR instruction 

3 

DoD COR instruction 

2 

Internal agency policy guidance 

2 

ISO QA program document 

2 

iNAVSEA contracts portal 

1 

Local COR SharePoint 

1 

Tripwire guidance 

1 

CORT tool 

1 

DCAA guide for allowable costs 

1 

FAR and DFARS 

1 

Travel regulations 

1 

No guidance referenced 

1 


CORs more frequently cited reliance on the previous COR, other CORs, the 
contracting officer, or the contracting specialist or the commercial subscription website 
Virtual Acquisition Office (VAO.com) for assistance versus the existing COR instructions 
and handbook. CORs using these alternative sources stated they are more relevant 
resources than the COR instructions and handbooks, indicating a need for more practical 
guidance, such as training recommendations and continuous learning recommendations. 

1. Basic COR Duties 

All CORs reported reviewing invoices and reviewing monthly program reports and 
financial reports, which are conventional COR surveillance tasks. Three CORs stated they 
have daily or weekly time spent overseeing the contractor at their facility. Four CORS 
reported managing other direct cost (ODC) requests for travel and materials. Four CORs 
stated they meet with the contractor program manager weekly or monthly as part of their 
COR duties. Two CORs stated they track contract funding expenditures. 
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When asked about reporting on the duties they performed, eleven CORs reported 
they prepare and submit monthly COR reports. One COR stated he used to submit them, 
but the contracting officer did not review them, so he quit preparing them. He commented 
that he once submitted the same report for three months in a row and no one noticed. One 
COR noted it sometimes took months for the contracting officer to approve the COR 
reports in the Contracting Officer’s Representative Tracking (CORT) tool. Five CORs 
stated that although they prepare the COR report, they do not rely on it as a mechanism to 
request action from the contracting officer; instead, they contact the contracting officer 
with problems before reporting on them in the monthly COR report. 

2. Extended Scope COR Duties 

Every COR reported performing acquisition-related duties and organizational tasks 
beyond those trained for in DAU’s CLC 222, “Contracting Officer’s Representative 
Training,” or agency-mandated training, although few had received training to perform 
these additional duties. 

a. Contractor Employee Facilitation 

Three CORs stated they process of Trusted Agent Sponsorship System (TASS) 
applications for security clearances and System Authorization Access Requests (SAAR) 
for agency computer application and system access, perform asset management duties (e.g., 
assignment of Navy Marine Corps Intranet (NMCI) computers and telephones to contractor 
on-site personnel), and manage building access for contractor personnel. 

b. CDRL Data Review and Approval 

Eleven CORs reported they receive, review, and approve CDRL data submittals; 
three of those CORs, all part-time CORs with technical contract surveillance duties, 
reported reviewing technical CDRLs. Four CORs reported a technical point of contact 
(TPOC) or program office received and reviewed technical CDRLs. 
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c. CPARS Input 

All twelve CORs reported being responsible for the preparation of CPARS input 
and one COR ranked CPARS as one of the top five most important tasks he performs, as 
well as one of the most difficult. Seven CORs reported reaching out to technical or 
programmatic personnel for input. One COR stated CPARS input preparation is very time 
consuming and he does not always get a response from the program manager or branch 
head when he asks for input. He further stated CPARS is not stressed as important by 
management in his organization. Another COR stated that although she solicits CPARS 
input data from the program managers, what she gets is not even useable and suggested 
CPARS training for government program managers to improve their input. 

d. Pre-Solicitation Documentation 

Nine of twelve CORs stated they work on contract pre-solicitation document 
development. Two expected to be called on to prepare pre-solicitation documentation when 
their current contracts are up for re-compete. One performed this work previously before 
it was handed off to TPOCs. Time spent on pre-solicitation documentation development 
varies from 1-2 percent to 75 percent of the COR’s time, depending on complexity of the 
requirement and frequency of contract re-compete. 

e. Post-Solicitation Pre-Award Involvement 

Eight CORs responded that they do participate in source selection and/or serve on 
source selection evaluation boards (SSEB). One COR stated her organization uses only 
technical personnel for SSEB and does not involve the COR in source selection and one 
COR stated she manages contracts issued by a parent organization, which runs the SSEB 
at their level, so she is not involved as a COR until the contract is awarded. Two CORs 
stated they intend to participate in SSEB when their current contract is re-competed or at 
some time during their COR development to gain additional experience. 

3. Full-Time Versus Part-Time CORs 

Another area where CORs are performing outside the expectations of the DoD and 


agency guidance is in whether or not they are full-time CORs. CORs were asked whether 
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they were full-time or part-time CORs and queried about the percentage of their working 
hours spent on COR duties to determine how common full-time CORs are and why CORs 
are being assigned to the task of contract surveillance on a full time basis. 

a. COR Workload Overview 

Seven of the twelve CORs reported they are full-time CORs; five CORs reported 
they perform COR duties part-time as an other-duty-as-assigned or collateral duty. Five 
CORs were able to confirm it was part of their position description (PD); the other seven 
were not sure. Nine of twelve CORs stated they felt they did not have enough time to 
perform their COR duties due to the volume of contracts they were assigned. Of the full¬ 
time and part-time CORs, there was a varying level of effort spent managing contracts of 
differing complexity as shown in Table 8. 


Table 8. COR Workload. 


COR 

Contract Description 

Percent of Time Spent 
on Surveillance 

1 

Service contract with approximately 50 contract 
support personnel 

5% 

2 

Three large repair contracts 

50% - 75% 

3 

One engineering services contract 

10% 

4 

One repair/service contract 

3% - 8% 

5 

One large repair/service contract with multiple 
work sites 1 

30% 

6 

One service contract consisting of 9 task orders 

100% 

7 

Four contracts with a total of 50 task orders 2 

100% 

8 

Two support contracts with multiple work 
performance locations 

100% 

9 

Three mechanical/electrical engineering support 
service contracts 

100% 

10 

Two service contracts 3 

100% 

11 

One repair support contract with 30 associated task 
orders and multiple work performance locations 

100% 

12 

One large repair services contract 

100% 


'Has the assistance of two on-location CORs. 

2 This COR is also supporting two contract re-compete efforts. 
3 This COR is also supporting one contract re-compete effort. 
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One part-time COR stated he thought it would better to have full time CORs 
assigned to contracts versus COR duties being a part-time other-duty-as-assigned because 
the COR work gets pushed aside and his regular duties take precedence. One COR leader 
reported her biggest contract oversight concern is assignment of too many contracts for a 
part-time COR to feasibly manage. Another COR leader stated her organization had 
transitioned all part-time CORs to full-time CORs because of a concern that there was not 
enough time for CORs to properly monitor contracts on a part-time basis. One COR leader 
stated their organization had considered differentiating full-time from part-time CORs in 
their COR instruction, but the idea was never fully implemented and a revision of the COR 
instruction was published without it. The responses pertaining to COR workload indicate 
there is some concern about over loading part-time CORs with more contract surveillance 
duties than they can reasonably perform, which may leave contracts under managed and at 
risk for waste, fraud, and abuse. 

b. COR Travel 

COR travel requirements only modestly affect COR workload. Eight CORs 
reported they do not have a need to travel to perform their oversight duties. One COR 
travels to perform government furnished property (GFP) inventory checks only. One COR 
wants to travel to work sites, but his organization is reluctant to fund travel. One COR 
travels to perform site surveillance of the contractor’s time, material, safety, work progress, 
and to maintain good communicate with the contractor; this COR takes one trip about every 
4-6 months. One COR travels with government team members to work sites to perform 
contract oversight; his organization is considering hiring someone to work full time at the 
remote sites to assist with growing contract staffing. COR responses to whether or not they 
travel to perform COR duties indicates CORs require organizational support to perform 
their COR duties at non-local work sites or they may require ACOR or TA support at that 
remote site to assist with surveillance. 

c. COR Support 

CORs generally reported they had adequate support to help them identify and 
complete their initial COR training and begin performing their work, with the exception of 
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one COR who experienced problems getting her training due to a confusing and incomplete 
list of COR training requirements. All twelve CORs were provided copies of their COR 
appointment letter, usually through CORT. All twelve CORs were provided copies of their 
contract or were able to download it themselves from EDA in Wide Area Workflow 
(WAWF), the Navy’s Seaport services contracting vehicle, or from the CORT tool. 

d. Contracting Officer Interaction 

CORs have varying levels and frequency of interaction with the contracting officers 
they support. Seven CORs reported weekly communication of two times or more via email, 
phone, or in person for regular meetings. Three CORs reported regular daily contact with 
their contracting officer and only two CORs reported infrequent contracting officer 
interaction. In both cases of infrequent contracting officer interaction, it was due to being 
at a different location than the contracting officer and because in one organization, the 
contracting office had been moved and CORs were no longer given access to the secure 
area in which the contracting officers worked. Six of the CORs stated they more often 
communicated with the contracting specialist, then elevated the issue to the contracting 
officer, if necessary. Four CORs stated they usually had to wait from a few days to a week 
or more to get a response from the contracting officer. 

e. COR Leader Support 

The majority of CORs work in an organizational structure where there is COR 
leadership support. Eight CORs reported having a COR leader and three CORs reported 
having no COR leadership. One COR reports to a branch manager, but works primarily for 
an acquisition leader. Most CORs stated they receive assistance from a COR leader in 
keeping their certification training up to date, three CORs stated they get no assistance, and 
one COR said their organization just assigned a COR leader who now does this, but 
previously he had to do it himself. All CORs are using the CORT tool to upload their 
training certifications. 

COR leaders reported varying levels of responsibility and involvement in COR 

issues and all COR leaders reported being familiar with the roles and responsibilities of 

CORs, as well as the training requirements for CORs. Three COR leaders stated they were 
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certified to provide COR training. Two executive-level COR leaders reported being 
responsible for 400 and 900 CORs each, respectively. Neither executive-level COR leader 
could identify how many were full time CORs versus part-time CORs, but one did state 
that of the 300 CORs at the headquarter-level organization in which she works, almost all 
of them were performing COR duties as a collateral, or part-time, duty. Conversely, one 
agency-level COR leader reported she is responsible for 48 full-time CORs, indicating a 
difference in how agency-level organizations are approaching COR assignments 
differently than headquarter-level organizations. 

Two executive-level COR leaders reported managing CORs full time. One reported 
working directly on contract issues across her organization, including random monitoring 
and quarterly audits of contracts, audits of contract clauses used, audits of COR records, 
and audits to ensure COR reviews are completed. The other executive-level COR leader 
reported addressing policy and anything COR related within her organization. One agency- 
level COR leader reported being one hundred percent tasked with COR oversight. Another 
agency-level COR leader reported “wearing several hats,” including serving as CPARS 
focal point and eCRAFT point of contact, and supporting CORs centralized in one business 
office versus being aligned with a technical department or project. One agency-level COR 
leader reported working in an advisory capacity for the CORs under her cognizance and 
had a team of four who helped with COR certification issues. 

/. QAE/TA/ACOR Support 

COR contract surveillance back-up support is minimal. Eight CORs reported 
having no quality assurance evaluators (QAE) or technical assistants (TA) assigned to their 
contracts. One COR stated he has engineering subject matter experts (SME) but no 
formally assigned TAs or QAEs and one COR stated he has seven TAs, but they are not 
formally identified or designated by letter. Another COR stated he has two alternate CORs 
(ACOR), two trusted agents, a financial reviewer, and a quality reviewer who assist, but 
are not formally designated as TAs. Finally, one COR is working on getting TA assignment 
implemented for each of the task areas under the contract he manages. 
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D. INSUFFICIENT COR TRAINING 


All CORs responded that they completed a minimum of the DAU CLC 222 online 
COR training and NAVSEA or NAVAIR mandated in-class COR training, iRAPT 
training, ethics training, and CTIP training. However, CORs generally found some or all 
of the training to be insufficient and identified specific areas where training was non¬ 
existent. 

1. COR Basic Training (In Class and CLC 222) 

Every COR commented that basic COR training was insufficient. One COR stated 
that after the basic COR training, everything else was self-taught through asking questions 
of the contracting specialist or other CORs. Another COR commented that the COR 
courses were only introductory. Yet another COR stated that even though he completed the 
training, he really did not know what to be looking for and learned as he went along because 
he received no turnover from the previous COR. Another COR stated the initial COR 
training did not mean a whole lot to him until he had done the job for a while and he felt 
there should be some sort of on-the-job training provided along with the formal in-class 
and online COR training. A COR who came to the DoD after working in industry felt his 
time in the private sector benefitted him because he had an understanding of how things 
worked from the contractor’s perspective. 

These interview results parallel Peel and Acevedo’s findings where Army CORs 
identified the online COR training as insufficient preparation for realistic execution of 
COR duties (Peel & Acevedo, 2016). CORs are taking their own initiative to find the right 
training and are relying on resources other than the introductory online CLC 222 COR 
training and agency-provided in-class training once assigned to a contract, which indicates 
a need for improving the robustness of the existing training. 

2. Invoice Review 

Three CORs specifically cited the lack of invoice training as a significant issue and 
others identified invoice review as task they had to learn on their own. One COR mentioned 
his contracting specialist and contracting officer went over the first invoice of his contract 
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with him, but that he had to take the initiative to get them to explain it to him. One COR 
leader stated invoice review as his biggest challenge because the CORs do not have time 
to do it and do not have enough of an understanding of how to do it. He also stated that the 
“pay and chase” method of invoice payment used by DoD, where vendors are paid within 
a strict number of days whether invoice review had been completed or not then pursued for 
invoice corrections if errors are found, has made CORs ambivalent about invoice review. 

Of the twelve CORs interviewed, eight reported they do not approve invoices, but 
do review them for accuracy, allocability, and allowability. Three CORs reported 
approving invoices for payment. One COR reported having a dedicated Defense Contract 
Audit Agency (DCAA) reviewer assigned to the contract to assist with invoice review 
because of past contractor invoicing issues (e.g., invoicing errors and submitting 
unallowable costs on invoices). 

One COR reported he neither approves nor validates invoices for payment, but 
downloads invoices from iRAPT to compare to submittals in the Electronic Cost Reporting 
and Financial Tracking (eCRAFT) system, a contractor invoice data collection point in the 
process of being implemented by NAVSEA. He stated he finds eCRAFT difficult to use, 
particularly because he cannot match invoices he receives to eCRAFT data. One part-time 
COR reported his time overseeing contracts has increased with the implementation of 
eCRAFT. He stated he finds it frustrating that he cannot track invoiced amounts and 
tripwires because eCRAFT does not require the contractor to enter hourly rates. He also 
commented that contractors are no longer report obligated ODCs, so he only sees expensed 
ODCs, which leaves him unable to prevent cost overruns. One COR leader was skeptical 
about the eCRAFT implementation because the data is still contractor-entered, which does 
not guarantee more accurate data or alleviate the COR from reviewing the data just as they 
would review an invoice. On the other hand, another COR leader stated he was looking 
forward to the implementation of eCRAFT for its consistency of data. 

It is difficult to ascertain whether the CORs experiencing problems with eCRAFT 

lack training or whether the system itself still has issues that need to be worked out, but it 

has clearly caused some frustration in the early stages of its rollout across NAVSEA. Peel 

and Acevedo also identified invoice review as a problem area for CORs and recommended 
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financial management training (Peel & Acevedo, 2016). The frustration with eCRAFT, 
along with Peel and Acevedo’s findings and COR identification of invoice review as an 
area in which better training is needed suggest that the DoD should consider providing 
training to CORs to ensure they are prepared to perform invoice review, versus leaving the 
training to over-burdened contracting officers or expecting CORs to figure out on their 
own. 


3. QASP Development and Use 

CORs did not specifically identify a lack of training for the development and use 
of a QASP, however, some of their comments on the usefulness of the QASP and whether 
or not they actually use it indicate a potential need for training. When asked if they had 
participated in the development of a QASP, seven CORs reported they had developed a 
QASP for their contract and two CORs reported that they do not participate in the 
development of QASPs. One COR reported assisting with the development of a QASP for 
his contract. Another COR reported that his organization re-uses QASPs from previous 
contracts and they are prepared by engineering TPOCs. Finally, one COR reported that 
while he has not yet developed a QASP, he expects he will have to in the future. 

COR leaders are providing minimal assistance for the development of QASPs. Of 
the five COR leaders interviewed, only one reported that QASPs are reviewed by COR 
supervisors and four COR leaders provide no QASP assistance; two of the four who 
provided no QASP assistance stated their CORs rely on the contracting officer for 
assistance developing the QASP. 

When asked if they use a QASP for surveillance of their assigned contracts, four 
CORs reported regularly using their QASP and one of those stated even though he uses it, 
it is useless as a monitoring tool. Seven CORs reported they refer to their QASP 
occasionally, but do not use it regularly to perform oversight; one COR stated, “It’s kind 
of like the phone book; I use it for reference.” One COR stated she does not use a QASP 
because the type of work she oversees is repair service work and technical staff on location 
oversee quality. 
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One COR commented he tends to look at the QASP more frequently when things 
go wrong and as long as people are doing what they should be doing, he does not need to 
use it. He added he believes it is difficult to write a meaningful QASP because it is 
impossible to anticipate all of the events that might occur and how the contractors are going 
to react. Another COR reported he has a QASP but does not use it regularly because it is 
only focused on whether or not the contractor met the schedules. One COR reported he has 
a QASP but it would require travel for him to perform inspection and his organization is 
reluctant to fund travel. 

In general, CORs are familiar with the QASP and its intended use and some have 
more experience than others in developing them. Peel and Acevedo identified a similar 
problem in their research and reported that CORs frequently did not understand or use the 
QASP (Peel & Acevedo, 2016). Both the NAVAIR and NAVSEA COR instructions 
require CORs to perform surveillance in accordance with the QASP and keep copies of 
surveillance records (NAVAIR, 2012), (NAVSEA, 2017), however not all CORs were 
using the QASP to perform oversight and some found them difficult to use. 

The FAR states QASPs should be prepared by the requirements developer (FAR, 
2018), but interview responses indicate not much emphasis is put on QASP development 
by the requirements developers. Further, the responses from CORs regarding QASP 
development and use indicate training the COR in these areas and including the COR in 
the QASP development process may improve overall usability and effectiveness of the 
QASP. 


4. COR Continuous Learning 

COR continuous learning requirements are currently limited to a COR refresher 
course offered at the agency level and annual required training for ethics and CTIP. 
However, some CORs are attempting to effect a continuous learning environment at the 
agency level. COR meetings and COR inclusion in contracting department meetings were 
generally reported as helpful for getting additional training. One COR mentioned their 
contracts department invited CORs to their meetings, which included learning 
opportunities, and another COR reported their organization has a regularly occurring COR 
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meeting where training is offered. Another COR took the initiative to develop a training 
plan for herself and her fellow CORs in her organization that included a variety of classes 
provided by commercial vendors. 

The efforts of the interviewed CORs to seek out and attend continuous learning 
events indicates a need to improve the skill set required to perform contract surveillance. 
A formal continuous learning requirement with recommended topics for COR skill 
development may offer a way to build competence and expand a COR’s capabilities in 
both technical abilities (e.g., better understanding of contract surveillance and contracting 
in general) and soft skills (e.g., people skills, communication, and social skills). 

5. COR Community of Practice 

Learning from other CORs was a commonly repeated theme in the interviewee’s 
answers. One stated that beyond the training, the rest of learned experience was gained 
through tribal knowledge. Another was frustrated there is no COR community of practice 
where ideas can be shared. Yet another COR commented that the best part of COR in-class 
training was being able to talk to other CORs and share experiences and one commented 
that the ability of CORs to communicate with each other would improve learning. 

These responses indicate a formal COR community of practice at the DoD level or 
agency cross-organizational level would be helpful for sharing ideas, methods, and 
experiences that would improve contract surveillance and contract outcomes outcomes 
across the agencies and DoD in general. 

E. INADEQUATE COR CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND CONTINUOUS 

LEARNING 

Although there is an initial COR training requirement and COR refresher training, 

there is no established, organized, and consistent continuous learning training for CORs at 

the agency level and no established COR career field or career path at the DoD level. The 

reports cited in the literature review recommend additional acquisition competency 

development for non-DAWIA personnel performing acquisition tasks (Martin, 2011) and 

identify a lack of COR training (DoDIG, 2017) that might be corrected through the 

establishment of a more formal COR development program or career path in DAWIA that 
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incorporates course work tailored to the DoD COR. Therefore, CORs were asked about 
their training, special certifications, and whether or not they are currently, or have been, 
assigned to a DAWIA career field to gain insight into their skill sets and training gaps to 
determine whether they have access to adequate training. 

1. COR Education and training 

All but two of the interviewed CORs belonged to a DAWIA career field, five 
reported other professional certifications, nine reported having earned a bachelor’s degree, 
and six reported having earned a master’s degree. The CORs’ training and education is 
summarized and cross-referenced with their contract description and percent of time spent 
performing COR duties in Table 9. 
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Table 9. COR Training, Certification, and Education. 


COR 

Contract Description 

Percent of 
Time 

Performing 
COR Duties 

DAWIA Career 
Field 

Other 

Professional 

Certification 

Bachelor’s 

Degree 

Master’s 

Degree 

1 

Two service contracts, one 
with 9 task orders 1 

100% 

BFM Level III, 
Purchasing Level 

III, and Life Cycle 
Logistics Level II 

Not Specified 

Not Specified 

Not Specified 

2 

Service contract with 50 
contract support personnel 

5% 

T&E Level III 

None 

Aerospace 

Engineering 

Not Specified 

3 

Four contracts with a total of 

50 task orders 2 

100% 

PM Level III; 

IT Level II 

Six Sigma Lean 
Black Belt; PMP 
Certification 

Computer Info 
Systems 

Associate degree 
in accounting 

None 

4 

Two support contracts with 
multiple work performance 
locations 

100% 

No DAWIA as 

COR; previously 
PQM Level II 

Certified ASQ 
Quality Auditor 

Not Specified 

Not Specified 

5 

Three service/repair contracts 

50% - 75% 

PQM Level III 

PMP Certification; 
ISO Lead Auditor 

Not Specified 

MBA 

6 

Two support service contracts 

100% 

None 

None 

Business 

Administration 

Organizational 

Development 

7 

One engineering services 
contract 

10% 

S&TM Level II 

FAC-COR Level 

II 

Physical Science 

MBA with 
Technology 
Management 
Focus 

8 

Two support services 
contracts 

100% 

S&TM Level II 

PMP Certification 

Mechanical 
Engineering; 
minor in industrial 
engineering and 
math 

Mechanical 

Engineering 
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Table 9. COR Training, Certification, and Education (Continued). 


COR 

Contract Description 

Percent of 
Time 

Performing 
COR Duties 

DAWIA Career 
Field 

Other 

Professional 

Certification 

Bachelor’s 

Degree 

Master’s 

Degree 

9 

One repair support contract 
with 30 task orders and 
multiple work performance 
locations 

100% 

Engineering Level 

11 

None 

Mechanical 

Engineering 

Mechanical 

Engineering 

10 

One repair/service contract 

3% - 8% 

Contracts Level 111 

None 

Electrical 

Engineering 

Not Specified 

11 

One large repair/service 
contract with multiple work 
sites 3 

30% 

Engineering Level 
III, S&TM Level 

III, and PM Level I 

None 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

12 

Three mechanical/electrical 
engineering support service 
contracts 

100% 

PQM Level II 

None 

Law 

Not Specified 


'This COR is also supporting one contract re-compete effort. 
2 This COR is also supporting two contract re-compete efforts. 
3 Has the assistance of two on-location CORs. 
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a. CORs in DAWIA Career Fields 

All but two CORs reported currently belonging to a DAWIA career field. The one 
COR who was not assigned to a DAWIA career field stated she wanted DAWIA career 
field certification, but her organization did not allow it. Ten different career fields were 
identified, with CORs most frequently belonging to the PQM career field and S&TM career 
field. Three CORs reported belonging to multiple DAWIA career fields, with one full-time 
COR reporting that she pursued multiple certifications to improve her acquisition 
knowledge. 

b. CORs with Other Professional Certification 

Five of the twelve CORs reported having other professional certifications, 
including Six Sigma Lean Black Belt, Project Management Professional (PMP) 
certification, American Society of Quality (ASQ) Quality Auditor certification, 
International Organization for Standardization (ISO) Lead Auditor certification, and FAC- 
COR Level II certification. 

c. CORs with Degrees 

Nine of twelve CORs reported having earned a bachelor’s degree and six reported 
having earned a master’s degree. Bachelor’s degrees held by CORs included aerospace 
engineering, computer information systems, business administration, physical science, 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, chemistry, and law. One COR reported an 
associate degree in accounting in addition to her bachelor degree and another COR reported 
a double minor in industrial engineering and math. Master’s degrees held by CORs 
included master of business administration (MBA), organizational development, MBA 
with technology management focus, mechanical engineering, and chemistry. 

d. Inadequate COR Career Development and Continuous Learning 

The majority of CORs interviewed are part of a DAWIA career field, however, the 
career fields are not necessarily related to the COR’s educational background. For example, 
an aerospace engineer reported holding DAWIA T&E Level III certification, an electrical 
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engineer reported holding a Contracting Level III certification, an employee with an MBA 
reported holding a PQM Level III certification, and another employee with a law degree 
reported holding a PQM Level II certification. The variety of DAWIA career field 
assignments indicates educational degree field is not relevant to DAWIA career field 
assignment. Further, while CORs performing specific technical contract oversight on a 
part-time basis may require knowledge in a specific degree field or technical area of 
expertise, those CORs are not necessarily assigned to a DAWIA career field that matches 
the required degree field or area of expertise. Finally, although full-time CORs are assigned 
to DAWIA career fields about 70 percent of the time, those career fields do not provide the 
training they need to perform COR duties. The training provided within assigned DAWIA 
career fields is not specifically related to the performance of COR duties; rather, it is 
focused on the system level acquisition framework and specific career field activities 
within the system level acquisition framework. 

2. Interview with Executive Acquisition Leadership 

One interview was conducted with an executive acquisition leader to gather insight 
into agency perspectives on contract surveillance and the training required to perform COR 
duties. The executive acquisition leader stated he was not aware of the DoDIG report that 
identified problems with CORs not being assigned to contracts, CORs being inadequately 
trained, and CORs not using the QASP or maintaining supporting documentation (DoDIG, 
2017). However, he did state that CORs are undervalued by technical leadership, a problem 
also identified by Peel and Acevedo in their research on Army CORs (Peel & Acevedo, 
2016), and that COR duties should not be assigned to interns or inexperienced personnel. 
He also stated that working as a COR should be considered a developmental step toward 
becoming an acquisition program or project manager and stressed the importance of the 
COR residing in the technical domain in order to develop and maintain knowledge about 
the products and services being procured. He stated more education for CORs would be a 
good thing and recommended assigning CORs to the program management DAWIA career 
field or establishing a career path that would not dead end the COR’s career. 
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F. 


INTERVIEW RESULTS CONCLUSIONS 


1. Potential for Waste, Fraud, and Abuse 

Contract waste, fraud, and abuse was cited in the reviewed literature as a potential 
result of insufficient contract oversight. During interviews, the majority of CORs 
responded that they had not been involved in contract disputes and had not encountered 
waste, fraud, or abuse while performing contract surveillance. However, some CORs had 
identified unallowable and unallocable charges during invoice review and another 
experienced significant problems with a contractor that required the use of a DCAA audit 
for every invoice. CORs and COR leaders were found to be implementing good waste, 
fraud, and abuse controls, including ensuring appropriate separation of duties, providing 
specialized training, performing deep dive evaluation reviews and random file reviews, and 
providing education regarding fraud schemes and fraud identification. Overall, COR 
oversight is helping reduce waste, fraud, and abuse, but interview responses indicated 
improved training would contribute to even better contract outcomes. 

2. COR Guidance Not Aligned with Actual COR Duties 

COR interviews support the literature review findings that COR duties have 
expanded beyond the expectations of DoD and agency COR guidance, suggesting a need 
for updated guidance, increased COR training and continuous learning opportunities, and 
development of training that currently does not exist. In all cases, whether acting as a part- 
time COR or full-time COR, the CORs reported performing additional duties listed as those 
that might be performed by a COR according to the DoD and agency level COR guidance, 
although few CORs reported receiving any training in these areas. 

CORs reported performing contract surveillance on a variety of contract types of 
differing complexity that are difficult to compare directly, but do provide some valuable 
insights, such as the issue of CORs being assigned to more or larger contracts than they 
can effectively manage. All CORs reported being overloaded with contract surveillance 
duties and some part-time CORs indicated COR duties were taking time away from their 
primary duties. It is unclear whether this is an organizational COR workload assignment 
problem or acquisition workforce training problem. In either case, the heavy workload may 
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be preventing the COR from performing adequate contract oversight, which may be 
exacerbated by insufficient training. 

Despite having heavy workloads, CORs reported having an adequate support 
structure to assist them with their required training and certification issues and some had 
access to organizational COR leadership. Most CORs do not have TAs, QAEs, or ACORs 
to help them with contract surveillance. Regular interaction with contracting specialists 
was more common than regular interaction with the contracting officer, indicating the 
contracting officers are frequently too busy to deal with day-to-day contract surveillance 
issues. This reinforces the importance of the COR being able to make informed decisions. 
Although the COR does not have the ability to make changes to the contract or direct the 
contractor, it is necessary for the COR to be trained and experienced enough to manage a 
contract without constant contracting officer involvement and assistance. 

3. Insufficient COR Training 

Introductory training for becoming a COR is not sufficient to ensure proper contract 
oversight and does not cover all of the tasks a COR may perform. Invoice review and QASP 
development and use are two COR contract surveillance duties that were reported by CORs 
to be particularly difficult to learn and currently, no formal training exists for either. CORs 
also reported seeking out continuous learning opportunities, even though it is not mandated 
in any COR guidance, to improve their skill sets, indicating that a formal COR continuous 
learning requirement would be beneficial for COR competency improvement and 
expansion. CORs also expressed a need for a COR community of practice that would 
provide a way to share ideas, methods, and experiences, which would improve contract 
surveillance and contract outcomes across organizations. 

4. Inadequate COR Career Development and Continuous Learning 

There is no established, organized, and consistent continuous learning training for 

CORs at the agency level and no established COR career field or career path at the DoD 

level. Generally, both part-time and full-time CORs are well-educated with a majority 

reporting holding a bachelor degree and some reporting a master’s degree or other 

professional certifications and ten CORs reported currently belonging to a DAWIA career 
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field. In most cases, the assigned career fields were not necessarily related to the COR’s 
educational background, and part-time CORs with specific technical contract oversight 
duties assigned were not necessarily assigned to DAWIA career fields pertaining to that 
area of technical expertise. This DAWIA career field inconsistency indicates the particular 
career field is not critical to COR success. However, none of the DAWIA career field 
certifications provide the specific training required to perform COR surveillance duties, 
suggesting that there is a benefit to establishing a COR career field or career path. 
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V. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This chapter provides findings and recommendations based on the research 
conducted and answers the primary and secondary research questions. The answers to the 
primary and secondary research questions are derived from four problems identified during 
literature review and supported by COR, COR leader, and executive acquisition leadership 
interviews: (1) potential contract waste, fraud, and abuse due to inadequate contract 
surveillance, (2) COR guidance that is not aligned with the full complement of duties CORs 
are actually assigned (3) insufficient COR training, and (4) inadequate COR career 
development and continuous learning requirements. Finally, recommendations are 
provided for areas of further research. 

A. ANSWERS TO RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

1. Primary Research Question 

Is there a benefit to developing full-time career CORs versus assigning contract 
oversight duties to part-time CORs? 

a. Findings 

There is clear evidence that full-time CORs are growing in number in response to 
organizational needs. However, there are advantages and disadvantages to developing full¬ 
time career CORs versus assigning contract surveillance duties to part-time CORs. When 
CORs are assigned contract surveillance duties in addition to their primary job duties, they 
may not have enough time to thoroughly and properly perform contract surveillance. This 
could be because of management pressure or it could be that part-time CORs feel a need 
to place priority on their primary job duties because those are the duties their performance 
evaluations are based upon. To address this issue, some organizations have reorganized 
their CORs into a separate department where all CORs perform contract surveillance duties 
on a full-time basis, ensuring they have the time and support resources available to focus 
on their assigned contracts. While these organizations have solved the problem of primary 
duties taking precedence over COR duties, they may have inadvertently created another 
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problem by removing the CORs from their technical domain and grouping them together 
in a separate COR group. Without continued exposure to the activities occurring in the 
technical domain, CORs run the risk of diluting their technical skills, making them less 
effective technically and as a COR. 

b. Recommendations 

Ideally, organizations should develop both full-time and part-time CORs to ensure 
a mix of well-developed acquisition skills and technical skills that can be applied to the 
variety of contracting scenarios the organization encounters. The question of whether to 
develop full-time CORs or rely on part-time CORs depends on the complexity and dollar 
value of the contracting effort. Although there are likely exceptions, in cases where a COR 
is required to possess specific technical skills or certifications to perform contract 
surveillance and when contracts will be of short duration, it makes sense to select an expert 
from a technical domain who will perform COR duties on a part-time basis. In cases where 
COR oversight is required for long-term, recurring efforts, such as maintenance and 
support services contracts, a full-time COR provides consistency and allows the COR to 
develop a more comprehensive acquisition skill set. Additionally, the full-time COR has a 
historical knowledge of the contracting effort that can contribute to improvements in future 
contracting efforts from lessons learned. 

2. Secondary Research Questions 

a. What Competencies Are Necessary for CORs? 

(1) Findings 

The COR competencies defined in DoDI 5000.72 do not accurately or thoroughly 
represent the work CORs are performing within the DoD. Whether full-time or part-time, 
all CORs interviewed during this research are performing additional duties listed as those 
that might be performed by a COR according to DoD and agency level COR guidance, 
although few CORs received any training in these areas. In addition, current COR guidance 
does not specify or mandate what training would be beneficial for CORs performing these 
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additional duties, nor does the guidance outline a requirement for continuous COR 
learning. 

(2) Recommendations 

As a first step in improving COR training and, ultimately, COR performance, DoD 
should adopt a more comprehensive COR competency structure, such as the FAI FAC- 
COR competency structure, which incorporates specific technical and professional 
competencies related to acquisition with performance outcomes aligned to the performance 
level of the COR (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2017). The FAC-COR competency model 
identifies 12 units of competence and focuses on a broader spectrum of acquisition duties 
performed by CORs than the DoDI 5000.72, including 

• Acquisition planning 

• Market research 

• Defining government requirements 

• Effective pre-award communication 

• Proposal evaluation 

• Contract negotiation 

• Contract administration management 

• Effective inspection and acceptance 

• Contract quality assurance and evaluation 

• Contract closeout, contract reporting 

• Business acumen and communication skill sets (“FAC-COR 
Competency,” 2017, pp. 1-12). 
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Regardless of COR performance level, contract complexity, and contract dollar 
value, all CORs should develop competency in these areas to ensure they are able to 
perform effective contract oversight. 

b. Are the Existing COR Training and Competency Requirements 

Sufficient to Ensure Acceptable COR Performance and Effective 
Contract Oversight? 

(1) Findings 

Literature review and interviews conducted during this research show that existing 
DoD COR training and competency requirements are not sufficient to ensure acceptable 
COR performance and effective contract oversight. The COR competencies identified in 
DoDI 5000.72 focus on soft skills, such as attention to detail, flexibility, and self¬ 
management and initiative, and some general technical competencies, such as business 
ethics, effective communication, and effective contract performance management (DoD, 
2015). DoDI 5000.72 does include a long list of examples of COR responsibilities, 
however, it does not group them into a logical and complete competency structure, nor 
does it recommend the training required to master all of those responsibilities. 

In addition, the existing initial COR training of 12 to 60 hours of instruction 
followed by annual ethics and CTIP training and a COR refresher course every three years 
is insufficient and leaves CORs unprepared to perform effective contract surveillance. The 
training recommended by DoDI 5000.72 does not cover all of the most basic COR duties, 
such as invoice review and QASP development and use, and does not provide a 
foundational understanding of DoD acquisition and the FAR. Additionally, there is no 
continuous learning requirement beyond annual CTIP and ethics training and COR 
refresher training every three years. 

(2) Recommendations 

First, DoD and DAU should identify a comprehensive list of training courses that 
apply to its defined competencies within each COR performance level. DAU provides 
many continuous learning modules that would be beneficial for COR competency 
development. For example, CLC 051, “Managing Government Property in the Possession 
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of Contractors,” which would be helpful to CORs performing asset management duties. In 
addition, there are training opportunities outside of DAU, such as the automated and 
instructor-led training available through the CPARS website that not only provides general 
information on how to use the data collection system, but also includes a specific module 
on writing effective performance assessments (“Contractor Performance Assessment 
Reporting System [CPARS] Training,” 2018). 

Second, DoD and DAU should develop training for topics that currently have no 
associated training course. For example, no training exists through DAU for invoice 
review. Although invoices may vary between contractors, there are elements that are 
common to all contractor invoices that CORs should understand, such as the separation of 
labor and materials, overhead, general and administrative expenses, other direct charges, 
fringe benefits, cost pools, and fees. Another example is CDRL creation or CDRL 
deliverable review. Although it would be difficult to capture the technically specific 
attributes of CDRL review for every acquisition scenario, there are some key CDRL 
requirements that could be included in a training module for CORs developing CDRLs and 
reviewing the resulting deliverables, including CDRL form completion, the appropriate use 
of Data Item Descriptions (DID) in CDRLs, CDRL delivery dates for review and approval, 
corrections to deliverables, who should receive CDRLs, and the associated contractual cost 
of data that should be considered when determining what data is needed. A training course 
covering general security topics would also be beneficial for CORs. COR use of systems 
such as the TASS for security clearance processing requires user training that is provided 
at the agency level, but there is no existing training focused on contractor employee 
security issues in general. CORs would also benefit from formalized training in preparing 
and using a QASP, particularly in the area of developing meaningful performance 
measures. 

Third, DoD should establish a continuous learning requirement for CORs and 
provided suggested continuous learning training courses for CORs. 
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c. Is There a Gap in Training of CORs that Could Be Filled by a DAWIA 
Career Field? 

(1) Findings 

Yes, there are COR training gaps that could be fulfilled by a DAWIA career field 
that would ensure CORs receive comprehensive acquisition training, however, assignment 
to a DAWIA career fields does not necessarily ensure CORs receive training related to the 
performance of contract surveillance duties. 

(2) Recommendations 

In the absence of a specific COR career path, CORs would benefit from placement 
in the Program Management or Contracting DAWIA career fields. Placing full-time CORs 
in the Program Management career field would ensure CORs get training associated with 
integrated product teams (IPT), financial/status reporting, logistics, acquisition planning, 
pre-award contract planning and tasking, contract tracking, risk management, systems 
engineering activities, and configuration control (“DAU iCatalog,” 2018), all of which are 
skill sets required to perform or closely related to the performance of COR duties. 
Alternately, placing full-time CORs in the Contracting career field would ensure CORs get 
training related to the FAR, contract planning/execution/management, cost and price 
analysis, working with small business, source selection, analyzing contract costs, managing 
government property, and understanding acquisition law (“DAU iCatalog,” 2018), which 
are beneficial to CORs who perform in the role of acquisition developer in addition to 
performing contract surveillance. 

d. What DAWIA Career Field Would Be Appropriate for CORs? 

(1) Findings 

CORs are not necessarily placed in a DAWIA career field related to the duties they 
perform or their educational background and DAWIA career field designation varies from 
COR to COR. 
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(2) Recommendations 

Ideally, full-time CORs would be assigned to a COR-specific DAWIA career path 
similar the small business administrator’s career path currently under development by 
DAU. A properly structured career path would provide CORs consistent training for the 
right competencies required to perform contract surveillance, an adequate understanding 
of DoD acquisition, and a working knowledge of the FAR to ensure CORs are prepared to 
perform contract surveillance and all of the other acquisition tasks that are becoming 
commonly associated with COR duties. 

Alternatively, existing DAWIA career fields could suffice for CORs. In cases 
where the COR is a technical expert or part-time COR, his or her DAWIA career field 
should be related to that area of expertise and in cases where a COR is performing contract 
surveillance duties on a full-time basis, and assuming a DAWIA COR career path does not 
exist, the Program Management or Contracting career fields may be appropriate, depending 
on the complexity and dollar value of the contracts managed by the COR. 

B. OTHER FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In addition to answering the primary and secondary research questions, the COR 
interviews provided valuable insight into the potential for contract waste, fraud, and abuse 
and how CORs and their organizations are working to prevent it and identified a need for 
a COR community of practice. 

1. Potential for Waste, Fraud, and Abuse 

a. Findings 

Literature reviewed during this research identified insufficient contract oversight 
as a potential cause of waste, fraud, and abuse. However, interviews with CORs indicated 
that when CORs are assigned and properly trained, they are having a positive effect on 
contract outcomes in terms of identifying potential waste, fraud, and abuse and most 
organizations are implementing effective contract surveillance methods to identify and 
control waste, fraud, and abuse. 
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b. Recommendations 

To take advantage of the positive outcomes proper contract surveillance can 
provide, DoD should place additional emphasis on the reduction of waste, fraud, and abuse 
by ensuring that a COR is assigned to perform contract surveillance in accordance with 
FAR, DoD, and agency guidance, should ensure the contract surveillance is being 
performed by the COR, and that the COR has a manageable contract workload. 

Additionally, DoD should collect more detailed data on incidents of contract waste, 
fraud, and abuse and the effectiveness of efforts to prevent it to allow DoD to make 
informed and effective improvements to contract surveillance guidance and training. 
Useful information might be gained by asking: 

• What methods of waste, fraud, and abuse prevention are agencies and 
CORs using? 

• What types of waste, fraud, and abuse are encountered by CORs? 

• How many contracts, in total, does the DoD assign to CORs for 
surveillance? 

• On average, how many contracts does one COR oversee? 

• What is the dollar value of DoD contracts overseen by CORs? 

2. COR Community of Practice 

a. Findings 

Interviewed CORs frequently identified learning from other CORs as a primary 
method of developing contract surveillance skills and expressed interest in having a COR 
community of practice where CORs could share ideas, methods, and experiences. 

b. Recommendations 

DoD and DAU should establish and advertise an online COR community of 
practice that would connect CORs from across the DoD and allow them to communicate 
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freely in order to enhance COR learning and improve contract surveillance and contract 
outcomes across the DoD. 

C. AREAS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

The research performed for this project revealed four areas for further research 
related to contract oversight and COR career development. 

1. DoD-Wide COR Assessment 

Expand the research performed in this project to include interview CORs across the 
DoD to examine the types, volume, and dollar value of contracts they manage and tasking 
they perform to determine future COR competency and training improvements. Previous 
research by Peel & Acevedo focused on OCONUS Army CORs (Peel & Acevedo, 2016) 
and this research focused on NAVSEA and NAVAIR CORs within the Navy, but broader 
perspectives may provide valuable information to DoD for consideration when making 
changes to COR guidance in the future. 

2. Structure DAWIA COR Career Path 

Perform research to determine what training and education requirements should be 
included in a DAWIA COR career path, then establish the three career certification levels 
of the career path, including their associated course work and experience requirements, 
with DoD and DAU support. This project would provide a consistent, thorough COR 
competency development/training path that currently does not exist within the DoD or 
DAWIA. 


3. Develop Methodology for Use in Determining Appropriate COR 
Workload 

Research and develop a mathematical or other model or method for determining 

appropriate COR contract oversight workload based on contract type, complexity, dollar 

values, and the time and effort associated with performing contract surveillance on those 

contracts. During interviews conducted for this project, CORs consistently stated their 

workload was too heavy to allow them to properly perform contract surveillance duties and 

some cited very large workloads that seem nearly impossible to manage effectively. This 
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research could identify the ideal part-time and full-time COR workload and provide 
recommendations or scenarios for COR, ACOR, and TA assignment. 

4. Effective Contract Waste, Fraud, and Abuse Prevention Efforts 

Research contract waste, fraud, and abuse prevention efforts within the DoD to 
determine what contract surveillance efforts and organizational actions are most effective. 
Interviews conducted for this research revealed some NAVAIR and NAVSEA activities 
are using unique and successful contract waste, fraud, and abuse prevention methods, while 
others do not have a well-organized approach to deterring these problems. This research 
could provide recommendations for improvements across DoD for controlling contract 
waste, fraud, and abuse within the scope of contract surveillance. 
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APPENDIX A. DODI 5000.72 EXAMPLES OF COR 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Examples of COR Responsibilities . 
Source: DoD (2015, pp. 23-26). 


1. Complete the OGE Form 450 fif designated as a filer by the contracting officer) and other DoD Component- 
directed documentation. The contracting officer will accept the certification of the COR management stating that 
there are no personal conflicts of interest unless DoD Component procedures require additional documentation. 

2. Participate, as appropriate, in pre-award requirements definition, acquisition planning, and contract formation 
processes (i.e., market research, independent government cost estimate, justification and approval documentation). 

17. Establish and maintain a COR contract file in accordance with agency or DoD Component procedures. 

The COR file will, at a minimum and as applicable based on responsibilities designated, include copies of: 

(a) COR letter of designation from the contracting officer. 

(b) Signed contract and modifications. 

(c) Quality assurance surveillance plan or other performance surveillance plan. 

(d) Written communications with the contractor and the contracting officer. 

(e) Tripreports. 

(f) Documentation of telephone conversations and meetings with the contractor and the contracting officer. 

(g) Surveillance documents. 

(h) Invoice and payment documentation. 

(i) Documentation required to record, evaluate, and report contractor’s performance. 

4. Ensure the necessary requirements are met for contractor background checks and all other required security 
clearances (if applicable). 

5. Maintain liaison and direct communications with the contractor, contracting officer, COR management and 
other authorized representatives related to the contract or project. 

6. Participate in meetings and discussions as requested by the contracting officer (e.g., post-award orientation 
conferences, negotiations). 

7. Assure the changes in work under a contract are not implemented before written authorization or a contract 
modification is issued by the contracting officer. 

8. If authorized, recommend changes in scope or technical provisions of the contract, order, or agreement with 
written justification for the proposed action to the contracting officer. 

9. Provide clarification of technical requirements to the contractor, as necessary, without making changes or 
agreeing to make changes to the contract, task or delivery order, or agreement. 

10. Coordinate with the contractor and contracting officer to resolve issues and monitor corrective actions. 

11. Do not direct or supervise contractor employees, interfere with the manner in which the contractor assigns 
work, or interfere with the contractor’s relations with organized labor. 

12. Assist the contracting officer with close-out of contracts, orders, or agreements, especially with the orderly 
transition or completion of work as contractor work effort is phased out. 

13. Ensure COR files are provided to the contracting officer during contract close-out. 

14. Serve as the central point of contact to assure that any government obligations stated in the solicitation are 
completed (e.g., government furnished property is in place, submittals are reviewed for approval, plans or 
procedures required by the performance work statement are obtained). 
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Examples of COR Responsibilities (cont’d.) . 
Source: DoD (2015, pp. 23-26). 


15. If COR designation is terminated before the contract is completed, ensure that all relevant information for the 
contract is turned over to the new COR, once he or she is designated. 

16. Refer any request from a contractor for the release of information to the contracting officer. 

17. Review contractor quality control plans and recommend changes or acceptance to the contracting officer. 

18. Ensure contractors comply with procedures on making restrictive markings on data, if applicable. 

19. Recognize and report organizational conflicts of interest to the contracting officer. 

20. Monitor contractor compliance with safety (i.e.. Occupational Safety & Health Administration), security, labor 
(i.e., 351-357 of Title 41, United States Code, also known as “Service Contract Act of 1965” (Reference (1)), and 
environmental law and regulatory requirements, as applicable. 

21. Ensure all contractors that were Sensitive Compartmented Information indoctrinated are debriefed and 
reported to the cognizant security office. 

22. Assist the contracting officer in negotiating any proposed increases or decreases in scope of work by providing 
independent cost estimates and technical evaluations on request. 

23. Monitor contractor performance and ensure that the contractor performs the requirements of the contract or 
order or agreement in accordance with the terms, conditions, and specifications. This includes ensuring that all 
required items, documentation, data, and reports are properly and timely submitted as contractually required. 

24. For a performance-based services contract, order, or agreement, perform on-site surveillance in accordance 
with the QASP or performance assessment plan, as applicable. Assure technical proficiency and compliance with 
the technical provisions of the contract or order or agreement by reviewing and verifying the performance of work 
accomplished by the contractor. 

25. Notify the contractor of deficiencies observed during surveillance (e.g., anticipated performance failures, late 
deliveries, non-conforming work, security violations, hazardous working conditions, improper use of government 
material) and recommend appropriate action to the contracting officer to effect correction, as applicable. 

26. Review contractor requests for travel, overtime, government assets, or subcontracting, in a timely manner, and 
forward to the contracting officer for approval. 

27. Review and analyze the contractor’s deliverables, service, and management reports. 

28. Monitor and track contract obligations and expenditures per accounting classification reference number and 
contract line item numbers for each contract or order or agreement. 

29. Monitor fund limitations and expenditures on cost reimbursement, time and materials (T&M) and labor-hour 
(LH) contracts. Only the contracting officer can make changes to the contract or order or agreement. 

30. Under T&M and LH contracts, assure that the contractor uses the appropriate level of qualified personnel as 
specified in the contract, order, or agreement. 

31. Provide input on contractor performance to the award fee board. 

32. Ensure contracting officer is notified by the contractor of any anticipated cost overruns or under runs for cost 
reimbursement contracts. 

33. Inspect deliverables and monitor services for conformance with terms and conditions. Accept or reject the 
deliverables or services. Ensure compliance and completion by the contractor of all required operations, including 
the preparation of the DD Forms 250 (250-1) “Material Inspection and Receiving Reports,” or equivalent, which 
will be authenticated and certified by the COR that the services and supplies have been received and are acceptable. 
Process inspection report through the WAWF as supporting documentation for payment. 

34. Document inspections performed including disposition of the results. 

35. Report to the contracting officer on contract completion or final delivery. 
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Examples of COR Responsibilities (cont’d.) . 
Source: DoD (2015, pp. 23-26). 


36. Adhere to the invoice and payment clause in the contract. 

37. Review interim invoices (e.g., cost reimbursement, T&M and LH contracts) to make sure charges are 
commensurate with observed performance (i.e., travel was necessary and actually occurred, labor hours charged 
are commensurate with level of work performed). Pursuant to section 242.803(b) of Reference (f), the contract 
auditor (Defense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA)) is the authorized representative of the contracting officer for 
approving interim vouchers for payment under DoD cost-reimbursement, T&M and LH contracts. Coordinate 
issues of cost with DCAA (through contracting officer) who is authorized to approve these invoices. 

38. Report any discrepancies in invoices to the contracting officer and provide documentation to support the 
representation. 

39. Review and approve invoices for fixed-price deliverables. 

40. Process payment requests in a timely manner in accordance with chapter 39 of Title 31, United States Code, 
also known as “The Prompt Payment Act” (Reference (m)). 

41. Coordinate and provide any government-owned (or leased) assets or use of U.S. Government space to the 
contractor as required by the contract. 

42. Monitor the control and disposition of any government-furnished assets. Ensure the completion of all required 
documentation for the acceptance, use, and return of government-furnished assets, including unique identification 
tracking. 

43. Provide to the contracting officer an assessment of any loss, damage, or destruction of U.S. Government 
property. 

44. Perform joint equipment inventories with the contractor at award, annually, and at close-out. 

45. Monitor contractor’s performance measurement program, ensuring compliance with earned value management 
and cost performance reporting. 

46. Evaluate, for adequacy, the contractor’s engineering efforts and management systems that relate to design, 
development, production, engineering changes, subcontractors, tests, management of engineering resources, 
reliability and maintainability, data control systems, configuration management, and independent research and 
development. Evaluation of configuration management processes is the duty of the cognizant configuration 
manager. 

47. Conduct reviews of value engineering change proposals. 

48. Discuss and coordinate with the contractor’s representatives concerning clarification of drawings, 
specifications and performance parameters. 

49. Understand local culture, operating environment, and how it may affect behavior, perspective and the ability to 
function as a COR. 

50. Be aware of and report potential instances of bribery, kickbacks, and other illegal acts to the contracting 
officer and the appropriate investigative office. 

51. Understand rules of engagement within deployed area of responsibility. 

52. Determine the items to be included (i.e., government equipment and facilities) in the letters of authorization 
for contracting officer approval. 

53. Develop and update a continuity file for turnover to a new COR. 

54. Participate in any specialized contingency training before or during mobilization. 

55. Ensure the contractor complies with all notification requirements and safety procedures at the occurrence of a 
hazardous event. 

56. For any hazardous event, immediately notify the appropriate officials, and then notify the contracting officer. 

57. Complete all required hazardous material handling training. 
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Examples of COR Responsibilities (cont’d.) . 
Source: DoD (2015, pp. 23-26). 

58. Document contractor performance in the CPARS. 

59. Maintain surveillance over contractor compliance with CTIP requirements. 
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APPENDIX B. SAMPLE DAU CAREER PATH 


Small Business Career Field. 


Source: DAU (2017, p. 9). 


Level I Certification 


Level II Certification 


SBP101 ■ SBP102 

Introduction to Small I Introduction to Small 
Business Programs, Part A I Business Programs. Part B 


SBP 110 

Fundamentals of the FAR far Smal Business Professionals 


1 SBP 201 

1 Intermedate Small 

■ Business Programs, 

■ Part A 

SBP 202 

Intermediate Small Business 
Programs, Part B 

SBP 210 
Subcontracting 

SBP 220 

Business Decisions for Smal 
Bustoess 


SBP 120 

Contract Lifecycle for Small Bustoess Professionals 


CON 100 

Shaping Smart Business Arrangements 


CON 237 

Simplifed Acquisition Procedures 


HBS 301 

Manage g Difficult 
Conversations (3 hrs. online) 


ACQ 101 

Fundamentals of Systems 
Acqusition Management 

CON 216 

Legal Considerations in 
Contracting 



LOG 100 

Life Cycle Logistics 
Fundamentals 

ACQ 370 

Acquisition Law 


1 STM 101 I 


Introduction to Science & 
Technology Management 


HBS 428 
Negotiating 
(2 hrs online) 


Level III Certification 


SBP 301 

Smal Busness for Senior 
Leaders 3 


ACQ 202 intermeddle Systems 
Acquisition, Part A 


ACQ 315 

Understanding Industry 


CON 280 

Sowce Selection and the 
Administration of Service 
Contracts > 


HBS 

Choose 1 HBS module (2-3 hrs. 
onine) 


1 Year Experience 2 Years Experience 4 Years Experience 

(2 years must be SB experience) 
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APPENDIX C. FAC-COR COMPETENCY MODEL 


FAC-COR Competency Model (January 23, 2013) . 
Source: FAI (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018, pp. 1-12). 


12 Units of Competence: 

11 Technical Units and 

1 Professional Unit 

49 Technical Competencies 

5 Professional Competencies 

42 Level 1, 51 Level II, and 54 Level III 

Technical Elements (Performance Outcomes) 

1. Acquisition Planning 

1.1 Documenting the Source - Assist in determining whether a 
written source selection plan is necessary, and if so, properly 
documenting the source selection planning or acquisition strategy. 

Level 1. Ability to participate on an acquisition strategy or source Selection panel 
under close monitoring, if requested. 

Level II. Ability to provide inputs to the Program Manager (PM) or Contracting 

Officer (CO) on the acquisition strategy and source selection plan. 

Level III. Ability to lead an acquisition strategy or source Selection panel and 
provide recommendations to the CO or PM. 

1.2 Methods of Payment - Assist in the selection of the 
most appropriate method of payment that will best 
minimize the Government'soverhead. 

Level 1. Understand the various methods and procedures to pay an invoice. 

Level II. Understand the process to construct a detailed performance based 
payments (PBP) arrangement that will be documented by the CO in a special 
provision in the contract. 

Level III. Ability to provide guidance to the CO/PM regarding best practices and 
appropriate methods to establish requirements for payment of invoices and 
performance based payment arrangements for the contract. 

1.3 Contract Financing - Assist in determining whether to 
provide for Government financing, and, where necessary, the 
method of financing to use. 

Level II. Ability to assist the CO in determining the appropriate contract financing 
terms and/or conditions for a given contract. 

Level III. Ability to provide guidance to the CO or PM regarding best practices, 
appropriate uses of various types of contract financing, and the method of 
financing to use. 

1.4 Unpriced Contracts - Assist in the preparation of 
unpriced orders and contracts. 

Level III. Ability to provide guidance to the PM on how the CO can correctly use 
unpriced contractual documents where it is impractical to establish an 
acceptable pricing arrangement. 

1.5 Recurring Requirements - Assist in determining 
whether and how to provide for recurring requirements. 

Level III. Ability to advise the PM and CO on the optimum terms and conditions 
for recurring requirements when such provisions would lower the expected cost. 

1.6 Contract Type - Assist in determining appropriate 
contract type(s). 

Level 1. Understand the different types of contracts. 

Level II. Ability to provide support to the CO in determining the appropriate 
contract type. 
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FAC-CQR Competency Model (January 23, 2013) (cont’d.) . 

Source: FAI (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018, pp. 1-12). 


12 Units of Competence: 

11 Technical Units and 

1 Professional Unit 

49Technical Competencies 

5 Professional Competencies 

42 Level 1, 51 Level II, and 54 Level III 

Technical Elements (Performance Outcomes) 



Level III. Ability to recommend the types of contracts and provide inputs to 
the CO. 

1.7 Compliance to FAR Guidelines - Assist the CO with 
compliance of applicable FAR guidelines when acquiring 
products and services. 

Level III. Be familiar with appropriate sections of the FAR and provide insights to 
the CO on technical requirements and issues. 

1.8 Determining Need for EVM - Mitigate potential problems 
with cost, schedule, and technical risks. 

Level III. Understand the requirements of EVM. Provide guidance to the CO to 
ensure that the level of cost, schedule and performance reporting is appropriate 
for requirements and risks. 

1.9 Task and Delivery Order Contracting - Suggest possible 
ordering vehicles to the CO in order to assist in determining the 
appropriate vehicles and submitting work package to request 
work under the contract. 

Level 1. Understand the types of contract vehicles available to agency and how 
they are used to meet agency requirements. 

Level II. Ability to develop appropriate documentation in support of the COs 
determination of contract vehicle to be used to meet the requirement. 

Level III. Ability to lead the configuration control board or other agency specific 
forum for determining what tasks are approved for contractual action. 

1.10 Strategic Planning - Advise customers on their 
acquisition- related roles and acquisition strategies needed to 
assure that supplies and services are available to meet 
mission requirements. 

Level II. Understand the procurement integrity and support the PM and CO in 
training other Government personnel in the standards of ethical conduct. 

Level III. Ability to advise customers on their acquisition- related roles and 
acquisition strategies needed to assure that supplies and services are available to 
meet mission requirements. 

2. Market Research 
(Understanding the 
Marketplace) 

2.1 Conduct, collect, and apply market based research - 

Ability to understand the market place/requirement to 
identify the sources for a supply or service, the terms and 
conditions under which those goods/services are sold to the 
general public, and assist the CO on the best way to meet the 
need. 

Level 1. Ability to provide market research information/data to the CO. 

Level II. Ability to provide market research information/data and analysis to the 

CO for decision. 

Level III. Ability to provide market research information/data/analysis and 
recommendations to the CO. 

2.2 Gather all information Related to the Potential Sources 
of an Acquisition as well as for Commercial Items - 

Understand the 

Level 1. Ability to provide gathered information to the CO. 

Level II. Ability to provide gathered information with analysis to the CO. 
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FAC-CQR Competency Model (January 23, 2013) (cont’d.) . 

Source: FAI (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018, pp. 1-12). 


12 Units of Competence: 

11 Technical Units and 

1 Professional Unit 

49 Technical Competencies 

5 Professional Competencies 

42 Level 1, 51 Level II, and 54 Level III 

Technical Elements (Performance Outcomes) 


terms and conditions under which the sources sell the 
goods and/or services involved. 

Level III. Ability to provide gathered information with analysis and 
recommendatio2ns to the CO. 

2.3 Industry Trends - Understand the industry environment 
and determine availability of sources of supply and/or 
services. 

Level 1. Understands basic industry trends and is able to research and find 
available sources of supply and/or services. 

Level II. Knowledgeable of industry trends and ability to provide research and 
find available sources of supply and/or services. 

Level III. Ability to analyze and document research of industry trends and 
available sources (quality and price). 

2.4 Warranties - Support the Contracting officer in 
determining whether a warranty is appropriate for a specific 
acquisition including nature and use of the supplies or 
services; the cost of applying a warranty and any issues with 
administration and enforcement. 

Level 1. Ability to provide CO with warranty information advantageous to 
the acquisition. 

Level II. Ability to provide CO with warranty information to determine if a 
warranty is needed and document estimated cost. 

Level III. Ability to recommend detail warranty requirements if applicable and 
provide detailed estimates. 

2.5 Conflict of Interest - Identifying potential conflicts of interest. 

Level 1. Conflict of Interest - Identifying potential conflicts of interest. 

Level II. Ability to identify a potential conflict of interest and howto avoid the 
conflict. 

Level III. Ability to demonstrate, coach, and mentor junior CORs on Federal 
conflicts of interest restrictions and ethical conduct in the procurement 
environment. 

2.6 Technology - Understanding available sources of 
information (e.g., Internet, spreadsheets) to efficiently conduct 
sufficient market research. 

Level 1. Knowledge of technology to develop market research. 

Level II. Intermediate knowledge of technology to develop market research. 

(i.e., knowledge of using spread sheets, Internet or databases) 

Level III. Ability to provide comparative analysis using documented sources, 
calculations and tools that support recommendations. 

3. Defining Government 

3.1 Writing Statements of Work - Create statements of 
work, SOOs and other related documents. 

Level 1. Ability to assist in preparing clear requirements documents that facilitate 
maximum competition, in order to acquire quality goods and/or services at 
reasonable prices. 
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FAC-CQR Competency Model (January 23, 2013) (cont’d.) . 

Source: FAI (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018, pp. 1-12). 


12 Units of Competence: 

11 Technical Units and 

1 Professional Unit 

49 Technical Competencies 

5 Professional Competencies 

42 Level 1,51 Level II, and 54 Level III 

Technical Elements (Performance Outcomes) 

Requirements 


Level II. Ability to prepare clear requirements documents that facilitate maximum 
competition. 



Level III. Ability to prepare clear requirements documents for the most complex 
contracting vehicles, facilitating maximum competition. 


3.2 Conducting Needs Analysis and Preparing Requirements 
Documents - Perform an analysis, based on standard 
methodology, to identify all requirements and obligations in order 
to assist in the development of requirements documents. 

Level 1. Knowledge of commonly used methodologies to conduct needs 
analysis and ability to use information gathered to prepare requirements 
documents 


Level II. Ability to use the most suitable needs analysis methodology to identify 
the agency's needs and prepare clear requirements documents. 



Level III. Ability to use the most suitable needs analysis methodology to 
identify the agency's needs, prepare clear requirements documents, and 
determine performance metrics. 


3.3 Assisting in the Development of Acquisition Strategy - 

Assist the CO with the development of an appropriate 
acquisition strategy. 

Level 1. Ability to provide input to the collection and analysis of market 
research and other acquisition planning efforts. 


Level II. Ability to collect and analyze market research and other acquisition 
planning efforts in order to provide input regarding the appropriate 
acquisition strategy 



Level III. Ability to collect and analyze market research and other acquisition 
planning efforts for the most complex acquisitions in order to provide input 
regarding the appropriate acquisition strategy. 


3.4 Pricing Information from Offerors - If requested by the 

CO, assist in determining what pricing information to require 
from offerors. 

Level 1. Knowledge of what is required by the FAR and agency FAR supplement 
(as applicable), with regard to pricing information for the specific type of 


Level II. Understand what is required by the FAR and agency FAR supplement 
(as applicable), with regard to pricing information for the specific type of 



Level III. Comprehend what is required by the FAR and agency FAR supplement 
(as applicable), with regard to pricing information for the specific type of 
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FAC-CQR Competency Model (January 23, 2013) (cont’d.) . 

Source: FAI (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018, pp. 1-12). 


12 Units of Competence: 
11 Technical Units and 

1 Professional Unit 

49 Technical Competencies 

5 Professional Competencies 

42 Level 1, 51 Level II, and 54 Level III 

Technical Elements (Performance Outcomes) 

4. Effective Pre Award 

Communication 

4.1 Publicizing Proposed Acquisitions - Recommend to 

CO additional methods of publicizing the proposed 
procurement when appropriate. 

Level II. Knowledge of where and when proposed acquisitions/ 
solicitations must be published. 

Level III. Ability to make recommendations of other methods that are acceptable 
to publish proposed acquisitions/solicitations. 

4.2 Subcontracting Requirements - Recommend appropriate 
requirements be put into solicitations for subcontracting or 
make- or-buy situations. 

Level II. Knowledge of the acquisition requirements for subcontracting 
clauses for solicitations. 

Level III. Ability to review and provide inputs to the CO regarding the use 
of subcontracts. 

4.3 Solicitation Preparation - Assist in the preparation of a 
written solicitation, providing guidance as needed in the 
selection of the appropriate provisions and clauses for the 
requirement. 

Level II. Knowledge of the requirements of all sections of the solicitation and 
technical requirements and ability to provide input. 

Level III. Ability to provide input to the technical aspects of the solicitation. 

4.4 Pre-Quote/Pre-Bid/Pre-Proposal Conferences- Assist with the 
pre-quote, pre-bid, or pre-proposal conference when appropriate 
and maintain an accurate record of the meeting. 

Level 1. Knowledge of the procedures for holding Pre- Quote/Pre-Bid/ 

Pre-Proposal Conferences. 

Level II. Ability to provide technical input to the CO during Pre-Quote/Pre- 
Bid/Pre-Proposal Conference. 

Level III. Ability to provide complex technical input to the CO during Pre-Quote/ 
Pre-Bid/Pre- Proposal Conferences. 

4.5 Amending / Canceling Solicitations - Provide input into the 
amendment or cancelation of a solicitation when it is in the 
best interest of the Government and/or Agency. 

Level 1. Knowledge of the processes to amend/cancel solicitation. 

Level II. Ability to provide input to amend/cancel solicitation. 

Level III. Ability to accept and maintain all copies of amendments/cancellations 
of solicitation for the COR's file 

5. Proposal Evaluation 

5.1 Evaluating Non-Price Factors - Apply non-price factors 
in evaluating quotations, proposals, and past 
performance. 

Level 1. Basic knowledge of evaluation and application of Non- Price Factors. 

Level II. Ability to lead a team in evaluating and applying non- price factors to 
quotations, proposals, and past performance. 

Level III. Ability to lead a team in evaluating and applying non- price factors to 
complex quotations, proposals, and past performance. 
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FAC-CQR Competency Model (January 23, 2013) (cont’d.) . 

Source: FAI (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018, pp. 1-12). 


12 Units of Competence: 

11 Technical Units and 

1 Professional Unit 

49 Technical Competencies 

5 Professional Competencies 

42 Level 1, 51 Level II, and 54 Level III 

Technical Elements (Performance Outcomes) 


5.2 Evaluation Documentation - Ability to clearly 
document reasoning behind proposed evaluation. 

Level 1. Ability to provide clear written inputs to the technical evaluation report. 

Level II. Ability to document the results of the technical evaluation in a 
succinct manner. 

Level III. Ability to document the results of a technical evaluation fora complex 
procurement in a succinct manner. 

5.3 Ethics - Ability to demonstrate ethical conduct during 
the procurement process. 

Level 1. Knowledge of and adherence to ethical requirements applicable to 

Federal procurement. 

Level II. Ability to demonstrate, reinforce, and promote ethical behavior as a 
central element of the procurement environment. 

Level III. Ability to demonstrate, coach, and mentor junior CORs on ethical 
conduct and Federal conflicts of interest restrictions in the procurement 
environment. 

6. Contract Negotiation 

6.1 Conducting Discussions/Negotiations - Assist CO in 
preparing fora negotiation session. 

Level II. Knowledge of the technical aspects of the requirements, 
including terms and conditions. 

Level III. Knowledge of the technical aspects of the most complex 
requirements, including terms and conditions. 

6.2 Determining Capability - Assist in determining and 
documenting the capability of a firm to effectively perform 
the terms and conditions of the contract. 

Level 1. Knowledge of CPARS and PPIRS sufficient to gather past performance 
data. 

Level II. Ability to provide past performance data from CPARS and PPIRS, if 
requested by the CO. 

Level III. Ability to analyze past performance data and provide a recommendation 
to the CO of the firm's capability to perform the terms of the contract. 

7. Contract Administration 
Management 

7.1 Contract Administration Planning and Orientations - 

Define the COR roles and responsibilities by knowing the 
terms and conditions to which they are assigned; and 
participate in post- award orientation meetings to review 
contract milestones and responsibilities. 

Level 1. Ability to perform COR roles and responsibilities within the 
framework of the COR appointment letter. 

Level II. Ability to perform COR roles and responsibilities within the 
framework of the COR appointment letter. 

Level III. Ability to perform COR roles and responsibilities within the 
framework of the COR appointment letter. 

7.2 Requests for Contract Modification and Adjustment - Provide 

Level 1. Understand when it is appropriate to request a potential contract 
change and provide justification and 
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FAC-CQR Competency Model (January 23, 2013) (cont’d.) . 

Source: FAI (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018, pp. 1-12). 


12 Units of Competence: 

11 Technical Units and 

1 Professional Unit 

49 Technical Competencies 

5 Professional Competencies 

42 Level 1, 51 Level II, and 54 Level III 

Technical Elements (Performance Outcomes) 


appropriate documentation in support of contract 

documentation to the CO for consideration. 


modifications or adjustments to the CO. 

Level II. Understand when it is appropriate to request a potential contract 
change and provide justification and documentation to the CO for 
consideration. 



Level III. Ability to analyze, document, justify and recommend proposed contract 
changes to the CO for consideration. 


7.3 Work Order Management - Submit work package to 
request work under the contract. 

Level 1. Knowledge of technical requirements. 


Level II. Ability to prepare a technical requirements work package. 


Level III. Ability to prepare a comprehensive technical requirements 
work package. 


7.4 Financial Analysis and Reporting - Track the indexes as well as 
the appropriate burn rate for a given contract. 

Level 1. Knowledge of basic financial principles. 


Level II. Ability to perform a financial analysis of the contract. 



Level III. Ability to analyze and provide a comprehensive financial report on 
complex contracts. 

8. Effective Inspection 

8.1 Inspect and Accept Deliveries and Services - Understand 
the process for inspecting deliverables and monitoring services 
for conformance with contract/ order/agreement terms and 
conditions, and accept or reject them. 

Level 1. Understand the process for coordination, inspection and acceptance of 
deliveries and services. Assist in accepting or rejecting deliveries and services. 

& Acceptance 

Level II. Ability to inspect deliveries and monitor services to ensure conformance 
with contract/order/agreement terms and conditions. Accept or reject deliveries 
and services, including acceptance of reports or analytical documentation. 



Level III. Ability to inspect deliveries and monitor services to ensure conformance 
with complex contract/order/agreement terms and conditions. Accept or reject 
deliveries and services, including acceptance of reports or analytical 
documentation. 


8.2 Compliance and Completion - Ensure compliance and 
completion by the Contractor of all required operations, including 
the preparation of any forms (ex. Material Inspection and 

Receiving Reports) or equivalent which shall be authenticated 
and certified by the COR that the services / supplies have been 

Level 1. Understand compliance and completion procedures by the Contractor 
of all required operations. Consult and communicate with CO and/or Program 
leaders to assist in determining the compliance and completion by the 

Contractor. 


Level II. Ability to ensure compliance and completion of the Contractor operations, 
including the preparation of any forms 
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FAC-CQR Competency Model (January 23, 2013) (cont’d.) . 

Source: FAI (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018, pp. 1-12). 


12 Units of Competence: 

11 Technical Units and 

1 Professional Unit 

49 Technical Competencies 

5 Professional Competencies 

42 Level 1, 51 Level II, and 54 Level III 

Technical Elements (Performance Outcomes) 


received and are acceptable. 

(ex. Material Inspection and Receiving Reports). 

Level III. Ability to oversee compliance and completion of the Contractor 
operations; advise Contractor and collaborate with CO/Program leaders to ensure 
all services/supplies received are acceptable. 

8.3 Inspection Reports - Process inspection report as supporting 
documentation for payment and maintain documentation of all 
inspections performed including disposition of the results. 

Ensure that invoice properly aligns with delivered services and 
products received and accepted. 

Level 1. Ability to consult and communicate with CO and/or Program leaders 
regarding supporting documentation and invoices to ensure accuracy. 

Level II. Ability to process and maintain inspection reports. Validate and 
process invoices in accordance with agency policies and procedures. 

Level III. Ability to manage the process for completion of inspection reports. 

Validate and process invoices in accordance with agency policies and 
procedures. 

9. Contract Quality 
Assurance & 

Evaluation 

9.1 Quality Assurance - Ensures consistency of appropriate quality 
requirements as they relate to the contract and validates/verifies 
adherence to specified requirements through test and 
measurement activities. 

Level 1. Understand the contract requirements for delivery of products and 
services. Adhere to specified standards in accepting contract products and 
services. 

Level II. Ability to support the PM in developing and maintaining a quality 
assurance surveillance plan (QASP) and/or performance standards, as 
appropriate. Verify delivery of products and service, according to specified 
standards. 

Level III. Ability to support the PM in developing and maintaining quality 
assurance, performance standards and/or test and evaluation plans, as 
appropriate. Verify delivery of products and service, according to specified 
standards. 

9.2 Quality Control - Monitors the products or services throughout 
their life cycle. 

Level 1. Ability to communicate agency expectations for execution and delivery to 
contractors and Government team throughout the life cycle. 

Level II. Ability to implement processes and procedures for oversight of quality 
performance throughout the life cycle. 

Level III. Ability to develop and manage quality control and assurance processes 
and procedures for oversight throughout 
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FAC-CQR Competency Model (January 23, 2013) (cont’d.) . 

Source: FAI (“FAC-COR Competency,” 2018, pp. 1-12). 
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the life cycle. 

9.3 Knowledge Management - Influences knowledge management 
practices (e.g., continuous process-improvement). 

Level 1. Understand agency knowledge management tools (e.g., continuous 
process improvement) and how they are implemented. 

Level II. Ability to participate in knowledge management activities (e.g., 
communities of practice). 

Level III. Ability to mentor and promote the use of knowledge management 
throughout the acquisition community. 

10. Contract Closeout 

10.1 Contract Closeout - Given a contract type, identify the FAR 
regulations, agency supplemental requirements, as appropriate 
and steps associated with closeout. Distinguish between 
physical contract completion and administrative contract 
closeout. 

Level 1. Understand the FAR requirement associated with closing out a 
contract file in FAR 4.804 and agency supplemental requirements, as 
appropriate. 

Level II. Understand and become knowledgeable on the differences between 
physical contract closeout-FAR 4.804-4 and administrative contract close-out -FAR 
4.804-5, as well as agency supplemental requirements, as appropriate. 

Level III. Ability to identify, according to Appointment Letter and FAR 4.804.5, 
the steps to close out a contract based on the assigned contract type and agency 
supplemental requirements, as appropriate. 

10.2 Contractor's Performance Evaluation - Recommend 
the appropriate rating criteria for the Contractor's 
performance evaluation within the agency past 
performance system. 

Level 1. Review the COR responsibilities for Contractor's performance evaluation 
based on the COR Appointment Letter. Understand COR responsibilities for the 
Contractor's performance evaluation. 

Level II. Ability to prepare the contractor performance evaluation based on the 

COR appointment letter and contract complexity, contract type and FAR 42.15. 

Level III. Ability to prepare the contractor performance evaluation based on 
the COR appointment letter, contract complexity, type and FAR 42.15. Review 
and mentor lower level CORs in the preparation of evaluations. 

10.3 Contractor Final Payments - Identify conditions for 
final payment to the Contractor. 

Level 1. Ability to verify the final payment to the contractor based on the terms 
of the contract, completion of required deliverables, and inspection and 
acceptance. 
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Level II. Ability to verify the final payment to the contractor based on the terms 
and conditions of the contract, completion of required deliverables, and 
inspection and acceptance, see FAR part 4.8. 

Level III. Ability to verify the final payment to the contractor based on the terms 
and conditions of the contract, completion of required deliverables, and 
inspection and acceptance, see FAR part 4.8. 

10.4 Program File - Identify the appropriate 
program file completion requirements. 

Level 1. Ability to maintain the appropriate documents in the program file based 
on the COR Appointment Letter. 

Level II. Ability to establish and maintain the appropriate documents in the 
program file based on the COR Appointment Letter, FAR 4.804-2, and FAR 

4.804-3. 

Level III. Ability to establish and maintain the appropriate documents in the 
program file based on the COR Appointment Letter, FAR 4.804-2, and FAR 

4.804-3. 

10.5 Administrative Close-out of the Contract - Identify the 
conditions under which a COR's duties and responsibilities end 
for a specific contract. 

Level 1. Ability to validate final acceptance of goods or services to assist the 
contracting officer in administrative close-out of the contract. 

Level II. Ability to provide documentation to the contracting officer in 
accordance with FAR 4.804-5 to de-obligate any excess funds and 
administratively close-out the contract. 

Level III. Ability to provide documentation to the contracting officer in 
accordance with FAR 4.804-5 to de-obligate any excess funds and 
administratively close-out the contract. 

11. Contract Reporting 

11.1 COR Files - Develop the COR file in accordance with 

Agency requirements. 

Level 1. Understand the specific duties and responsibilities set forth in the COR 
delegation form and ensure the COR file is documented according to agency 
specific requirements. 

Level II. Ability to perform contract administration duties assigned and maintain a 
clear and accurate record of Pre and Post award documents, actions and 
communications according to agency specific requirements. 

Level III. Ability to perform contract administration duties 
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assigned and maintain a clear and accurate record of Pre and Post award 
documents, actions and effective coordination within the acquisition team, 
according to agency specific requirements. Provide copies to the CO as 
appropriate. 

11.2 Monitor Contractor's Performance - Ability to monitor 
performance in accordance with the contract terms and conditions 

Level 1. Knowledge of FAR 42.15 policies regarding recording and maintaining 
contractor performance evaluations. Provide prompt input to the CO. 

Level II. Ability to effectively monitor performance in accordance with the 
contract terms and conditions and Statement of Work. Provide feedback to the 
contractor and prompt input to the CO recommending a technical course of 
action. 

Level III. Ability to collaborate with the CO in developing any corrective action 
plans and overseeing plan implementation. 

11.3 Invoices - Accept or reject an invoice for a given task 
or deliverable in accordance with the Prompt Payment 

Act. 

Level 1. Knowledge and comprehension of FAR 42.8 "Disallowance of Costs" 
and any applicable agency policies and procedures. 

Level II. Ability to review the invoice to determine the validity of the cost claims 
and relating total expenditures to the progress of the contract. Approve or 
disapprove the invoice for payment in accordance with the FAR, contract clauses 
and agency policies and procedures. 

Level III. Ability to engage in acceptance testing and/or mandatory inspection 
with Quality Assurance personnel. Promptly communicate to CO the disposition 
of invoice in accordance with agency procedures and contract terms and 
conditions. 

12. Business Acumen and 
Communications Skill 

Sets 

12.1 Program Communications - Manage effective 
business partnership with the Contracting Officers, 
agency and other business advisers, and program 
participants. 

Level 1. Ability to maintain an active working relationship with CO and other 
program participants. 

Level II. Ability to collaborate with CO, other business advisors and program 
participants in support of program goals. 

Level III. Ability to collaborate, advise and manage business partnerships with 
the CO, agency and other business 
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advisors, and program participants during all phases of the project, as 
appropriate. 

12.2 Program Objectives and Priorities - Participates and/or 
contributes to the formulation of objectives and priorities, 
and where appropriate, implement plans consistent with 
the long- term interests of the organization in a global 
environment. 

Level II. Participates in identifying objectives and priorities and understands the 
long-term interests of the organization in a global environment. 

Level III. Participates in the implementation of objectives and priorities in 
accordance with the long-term interests of the organization in a global 
environment. 

12.3 Stakeholder Relationships - Manages stakeholder 
relationships that generates buy-in to the business and 
technical management approach to the program. 

Level II. Ability to identify stakeholders, understand stakeholder relationships, and 
recommend business and technical management approaches to the program for 
buy-in. 

Level III. Ability to maintain effective stakeholder relationships, communicate 
business and technical management approaches to the program, and facilitate 
buy- in. 

12.4 Risk Management - Identify, mitigate, and advise 
against potential risks. 

Level 1. Understand agency's risk management process and how it is applied to 
contracts. Knowledge of development of quality assurance surveillance plans 
(QASP) and risk mitigation strategies. 

Level II. Ability to identify potential problems or contract vulnerabilities and 
inform the CO. Support the PM in the development of a risk management 
plan for program. 

Level III. Ability to recommend risk mitigation plans or additional tasks to the 

CO that were not anticipated at the time of award. 

12.5 Project Management Principles - Monitors schedule 
and delivery processes. 

Level 1. Understand good project management principles and apply them as they 
relate to contract schedule and performance. 

Level II. Ability to apply good project management principles as they relate to 
contract schedule and performance. 

Level III. Ability to develop processes and procedures for how agency will apply 
good project management principles as they relate to contract schedule and 
performance. 
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APPENDIX D. INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


Interview Questions—Contracting Officer’s Representatives (CORs) 

1. What training, formal and informal, did you receive to perform COR duties? 

2. Do you currently or have you in the past belonged to DAWIA career field as a COR? If so, 
which career field and at what level of certification? 

3. Do you have acquisition certifications (not including DAWIA career fields) or other 
specialized acquisition experience gained through formal education or industry associations? 

4. Do you receive formal training reminders or is it the COR’s responsibility to keep training 
certifications up to date? 

5. Are you a full-time COR? If not, what percentage of your time is spent performing COR 
duties? Whether full-time or ad hoc, are COR duties part of your position description? 

6. Do you report to a COR leader or manager within a formalized COR department, branch or 
other structure in your organization? 

7. As a COR, do you develop or assist with the development of pre-solicitation elements of a 
solicitation, such as acquisition planning documentation, statements of work, internal 
government cost estimates, Contract Data Requirements Lists (CDRLs) or other acquisition 
related documentation? If so, what percentage of your time is spent on pre-solicitation 
activities? 

8. As a COR, do you participate in or assist with post-solicitation/pre-award activities, such as 
source selection evaluation, past performance evaluation, cost and price analysis, 
communications with bidders, discussions with bidders or other post-solicitation/pre-award 
activities? If so, what percentage of your time is spent on post-solicitation/pre-award 
activities? 

9. Were you provided a signed copy of your official COR appointment letter for the contract(s) 
for which you provide(d) COR support? 

10. Were you provided a copy of the contract(s) for which you provide(d) COR support? 

11. As a COR, what is the maximum simultaneously active contracts or task orders were you 
responsible for? 

12. What contract administration and surveillance duties do you perform? 

13. What COR reference documents or policies do you refer to for COR guidance? 
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14. What regulatory, policy or reference documents do you refer to for contract surveillance 
guidance? 

15. What percentage of your time performing COR duties is spent communicating with the 
contracting officer? 

16. Have you ever had Quality Assurance Evaluators (QAEs) assigned to a contract for which 
you provide COR surveillance? 

17. Have you ever developed or assisted with the development of a Quality Assurance 
Surveillance Plan (QASP)? 

18. Have you performed on-site surveillance as prescribed in a QASP? 

19. Do you travel to perform on-site contract surveillance? If so, how often? 

20. Do you approve invoices as a COR? If so, how do you confirm the goods or services have 
been received and that the invoice is correct? 

21. Do you receive, track and/or approve CDRL deliverables, if required as part of the contract? 
If so, do you perform technical or administrative review of the deliverables to ensure they meet 
the contract requirements? 

22. Do you submit formal or informal COR reports on a regular basis (monthly, weekly, etc.) 
to the contracting officer? If so, do you identify issues and are those issues acted upon by the 
contracting officer and other appropriate leadership? 

23. Do you prepare or assist with the preparation of Contractor Performance Assessment 
Reporting System (CPARS) data? If not, who prepares this data and do you provide input 
from a COR surveillance perspective? 

24. As a COR, have you been involved in any contract disputes or cases of fraud? If so, explain. 


Interview Questions—Leaders of CORs 

1. Are you familiar with the roles and responsibilities of CORs? 

2. Are you familiar with required COR training? 

3. Have you ever officially served as a COR? 

4. Were you required to have been a trained COR prior to overseeing CORs? 

5. What percentage of your time is spent overseeing CORs? 
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6. Has your organization experience contract fraud? If so, was a COR assigned to the contract? 
Please explain. 

7. How does your organization control the potential for contract fraud? 

8. Do you review and/or approve Quality Assurance Surveillance Plans (QASPs) within your 
organization? If so, what key aspects of the QASP do you look for to ensure effective 
surveillance is conducted? 

9. What lessons has your organization learned pertaining to contract surveillance? 

10. What are the advantages and disadvantages of CORs performing contract surveillance? 


Interview Questions—Executive Acquisition Leadership 

1. Are you familiar with the variation in COR training, certification and implementation 
requirements instructions of the service departments (Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps)? 

2. Has your organization considered and/or addressed issues related to deficiencies in contract 
oversight (COR not always appointed, inadequately trained CORs, inadequate or no QASP) 
cited in Challenge 3, Enabling Effective Acquisition and Contract Management of the DoD 
Inspector General’s report for FY 2018, Top DoD Management Challenges? If so, what 
corrective actions were considered and/or established? 

3. What do you see as the biggest challenge or concern regarding contract oversight? 

4. Do you see a potential benefit for the development and formalization of a DAWIA COR 
career field/path? 

5. Have any efforts to establish a DAWIA COR career field/path begun? If so, is there an 
estimated date of implementation? 
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